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Prof. ERNEST A. GARDNER’S ANCIENT ATHENS 
By a former Director of the British School at Athens. A handsomely In a few days. 
illustrated volume, enabling the reader to clearly realize both the past and Cloth, 8vo, $5.00 net. 
the present appearance of the town and its monuments. (carriage extra). 


Mr. JACOB A. RIIS’S THE BATTLE WITH THE SLUM 


, 


It treats of conditions Second Edition. 
which exist in every large city, and as Current Literature says: $2.00 net. (Postage 25c.) 


Uniform with «* The Making of an American.’ 


«« Here is a man who does not theorize, but Amows.’’ Profusely illustrated. 


Mrs. EARLE’S SUN-DIALS AND ROSES OF YESTERDAY 


A history of sun-dials and roses from the standpoint of both sentiment In a few days. 

and service, by ALICE MORSE EARLE, author of «* Home Life in Crown 8vo, $2.50 net. 
Colonial Days,’’ etc. Handsomely illustrated, showing many dials, etc., Limited ed. $20 net. 
never before described. (postage 20 cts.) 


Miss MORSE’S FURNITURE OF THE OLDEN TIME 


A fully illustrated hand-book on Old Furniture in America—an inter- In a few days. 
esting record of rare pieces and a convenient collector’s guide, by Cr. 8vo, 
Frances Crary Morse. With three hundred illustrations, many of $3.00 net. 
them full-page, and a running comment on the facts and traditions asso- Limited Edition 
ciated with many of the pieces. $20 net. 


Dr. HALE’S MEMORIES OF A HUNDRED YEARS 
By the author of «* The Man Without a Country,’’ etc. The most in- Published to-day. 
Crown 8&vo, 
In two volumes, 
$5.00 net. 


forming and universally entertaining book of reminiscences published in 
many years, touching on nearly every prominent man and woman asso- 
ciated with the country’s social and political history from John Adams to 
President Roosevelt. It is profusely illustrated. 


JOHN FISKE’S ESSAYS: HISTORICAL AND LITERARY 


is probably the most important book published this fall, one which, as 
P i P P Second Edition. 
In two volumes, 


8vo0, $4.00 net. 


The Churchman says, ‘‘ closes worthily a series of volumes which gives 


hima place . . . among the historians of America who have made 


not merely a scholastic but a national appeal.’’ 
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kept a journal of her experiences during the winter of 1777-1778, while exiled from 
Philadelphia during its occupation by the British. The family lived with relatives in 
an old farm house on the Wissahickon, which was occupied at times by various 
prominent officers of the Continental army, and was in the immediate vicinity of 
several important military operations. Sally saw much of the officers aud heard 
much of the fighting, and comments on both freely and quaintly. Gen. Smallwood 
is “tall, portly, well-made: a truly martial air, the behavior and manners of a gentleman ”’; 
Capt. Furnival, ‘the handsomest face I ever saw, a very fine person”; Capt. Finley is 
“wretched ugly’; Maj. Stoddert, “very reserved,” but has “an engaging countenance and 
address, ‘etc, Later the Major grows much Jess reserved. Another officer who throws off his 
reserve is Capt. Alexander Spottswood Dandridge, of Virginia, a relative of Martha Washington. 
Sally describes him in the Journal as ‘the handsomest man I ever beheld.” He asks her if she 
is a Quaker, and on her saying ‘‘ Yes,” says, “ Then you area Tory,” but this she vigorously denies. Gallantry, 
flirtation, sociability, war and humdrum country life jostle each other in the pages of this unpretentious journal, the 
whole making a picture of unequaled value for the historian—and of charm for the novel-reader as well, 

It has been carefully edited from the original manuscript by ALsaert Cook Myrrs, M. L., who has collected 
a great mass of material elucidating the text, and also many portraits, relics, doctiments, signatures and pictures 
relating to characters appearing in the Journal. It is beautifully printed on deckel-edge paper, profusely illustrated | 
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Mr. James Creelman at last gives us 
Addicks's apologia in the World. Strip- 
ping off the accessories of Italian art 
and domestic felicity in which the narra- 
tive is embowered, the apology comes 
down to this: that Mr. Addicks had re- 
habilitated the Republican party in 
Delaware. Towards this disinterested 
work he had offered a slight contribu- 
tion of $10,000 a year, and the total cost 
of his leadership in 
“quite certain,” has been, not millions, 
but a trifling $250,000. The fact of the 
matter was, said Mr. Addicks, that all 
the trouble had arisen because he (Ad- 
dicks) had been a Theodore Roosevelt 
out of due time. As he said this blush- 
ingly, he presented to Mr. Creelman’s 
untroubled gaze 
an inheritance from an O’Sullivan an- 
cestor in Ireland, who caused the fam- 
ily motto, ‘Modestia Victrix,’ to be en- 
graved under the rampant lions, the 
wild boar, and the deer of the family 


Delaware, he is 


‘‘a pale sapphire ring, 


crest.” Mr. Creelman avoided the sub- 
ject of “victorious modesty’ with 
Jesuitical astuteness, while Mr. Ad- 


dicks, as ‘‘a gentle breeze scattered the 
yellowed leaves of trees among the dy- 
ing flowers and the drooping bushes,” 
explained how he had “simply got 
around” a Massachusetts law regulating 
the capitalization of gas companies. In 
this connection he felt that attempts to 
control great corporations by the State 
were ill-advised. Trusts were best “let 
alone,” and matters would soon “adjust 
themselves along natural laws.’ Final- 
ly, the forerunner of Theodore Roose- 
velt felt that in the matter of the Byrne 
appointment the actual! Theodore Roose- 
velt has acted “gracefully and properly.” 
Since Mr. Addicks had already explained 
that he was not “an ignorant, vicious 
vulgarian,” his opinion on a matter of 
personal propriety should be given due 
weight with the President. 


If Platt has rendered any public ser- 
vice entitling him to* the honor of re- 
election to the United States Senate, the 
fact should be known. Will none of his 
friends come forward to tell us what it 
is? We and the vast majority of his 
fellow-citizens are lamentably ignorant 
of our indebtedness to him, if any exists. 
What has he done for the State? Where- 
in has the city benefited by him? As 
Senator, what act of his deserves praise 
or recognition? Platt’s 
know. The objections to him are moun- 
tain-high. But what can be said in his 
favor? We ask his admirers, his defend- 
ers, even his apologists, to tell us. Is it 


offences we 





not an extraordinary condition of things 
when the State of New York is called 
upon to elect a Senator for whom not a 
word can be said; who is to be elected 
amid universal silence and hanging of 
heads; for whom even his private adu- 
lators will not speak up in public? 


This municipality was flung by him 
into the arms of Tammany in 1897. 





When reform triumphed last year, the | 
most that Platt did was to keep out of | 


If he aided in the election of 
the anti-Tammany ticket at all, it was 
only because Mr. Jerome wakened vast 
enthusiasm by his fearless linking of 


the way. 


Platt and Croker as the two bosses who 
were the veritable enemies of the city. 
Since then he has done nothing to show 
that he was not justly placed in that 
category. State legislation has been of 
important character during 
Platt’s term as Senator. He has touched 
it only to make trouble. There have been 


a highly 


sweeping changes in taxation; laws 
passed vitally affecting the civil service, 
the dependent classes, the forests, the 
canals. With which one of these mea- 
sures has Platt’s name been connected, 
except malignly? It is not that he has 
kept his hands off State affairs, He has 
professed to direct them. But what has 
he done? He has urged a bill to take 
away the police power from New York 
city—a bill so bad that a Republican 
Governor was forced to break with him 
He has affronted and as- 
sailed the judiciary in a manner so 
flagrant that the voters rose up to give 
him a stinging rebuke. If Mr. Platt has 
done anything else for this State, we 
should like to be told what it is. As for 
his service at Washington, who can 
point to a speech made by Platt? Who 
to an important bill introduced by 
him? Being in Washington simply as 
an office-broker and patronage-hunter, 
he made no pretence of being anything 
else. A vacant chair, or a lay figure to 
vote when a button was pressed, would 
have been as good a Senator as he. 


on that issue. 


Without any wish to prejudge Mr. 
Mitchell's case, we cannot resist a cer- 
tain pleasure at seeing him so neatly 
cornered by Mr. MacVeagh. For some 
months John Mitchell has been corner- 
ing both his friends and opponents. He 
actually snubbed the President for his 
offer of a commission, without leaving 
him any grounds for a retort, and later 
he calmly annexed the President to the 
strikers’ side without possibility of pro- 
test. Not that Mitchell need wholly be 
ashamed of the chase he led Mr. Wayne 
MacVeagh on Monday. On the contrary, 
the angel of peace himself could not 
have been more inflexibly opposed to all 
acts of violence, by whomsoever com- 


| 
| 
| 





Nation. 


mitted, than was the man who testifled 
that his union had profited by what he 
described as “intolerable” conditions of 
disorder But his attitude was clearly 
that of resignation, not of indignation, 
and in an unguarded moment he ad 
mitted that the dynamite outrages wer: 
presumptively the work of the strikers 
For this means of terrorism he was 
careless enough to assert the advantage 
that it had been bloodless: an admis 
sion which proved that such intimida 
tion had been deliberately planned 


The time is ripe for society to take a 
tion to protect itself against all boy 
cotts. This evil has reached such propor 
tions that freedom of action, and even 
freedom of thought, have been annihilat 
ed in some localities, so that men go to 
their daily work trembling in fear of an 
unseen monster, the boycott In some 
places two or more boycotts are raging 
at once. The boycotters boycott each 
other, and then threaten all men, wo 
men, and children who refuse to obey 
the orders which they discharge against 
each other. This was what Mr. Samuel 
Gompers referred to in bis opening 
speech at New Orleans last Thursday, 
when he said that unless there was a 
speedy change in the ways of organized 
labor, the unions would be fighting each 
other behind barricades in the streets 
Yet Mr. Gompers goes in for boycotts 
when he has the making of them him 
self. No man who believes in the boy 
cott at all is fit to put a limit on the 
use of that anti-social, uncivi'ized, un 
American weapon 


The Board of Supervisors of Warren 
County, N. Y., has asked the 
the neighboring counties of Sarato 


boards of 
and Washington to join in an appeal to 
the Legislature for an appropriation t 
pay the bills caused by the 
strike on the Hudson Valley 


riotou 

Railway 
It was this which made necessary the 
keeping on duty of the various com 

panies composing the Second Regiment 
N. G. N. Y., for a number of weeks. It 
is to be hoped that this appeal will fail 
If the daily reports of the incidents of 
the strike were correct, the rioters re 

ceived no little encouragement from th: 
attitude of the people in the towns and 
villages connected by the railway’s lines 
particularly in Glens Falls, Sandy Hill, 
Fort Edward, Saratoga, Mechanicsville, 
and Waterford Indeed, the number of 
employees on strike was relatively so 
smal] that it would have been impossible, 
without the assistance of a large num 
ber of unruly local sympathizers, to 
organize riots so serious as to make 
necessary a call for State troops. In this 
view of the case, the people of the neigh- 
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borhood affected by the disturbances 
were largely to blame for the outbreaks. 
and it would be a wholesome lesson for 
them to be compelled to pay the fiddler 
after their dance. 


It is now plain that neither the Gover- 
nor nor the State military authorities 
can take any action with a view to pun- 
ishing the Schenectady labor leaders 
who are engaged in an attempt to in- 
jure the National Guard of this State. It 
is not treason to deprive a man of his 
employment because he has chosen to 
become a citizen soldier; it is probably 
not even a conspiracy against the State, 
as that term is at present defined. The 
injured militiaman might properly bring 
suit individually against the leaders who 
have arbitrarily deprived him of his 
employment because he chose to serve 
the State. As far as the State authori- 
ties are concerned, however, they are 
powerless to act in the matter, and their 
helplessness will undoubtedly lead to ef- 
forts to secure legislation on the sub- 
ject as soon as the Legislature meets, 
particularly as this is not the first case 
of union hostility to the militia. Were 
the efforts of the labor unions directed 
towards discouraging enlistments in an 
over-large and menacing standing army, 
there might be some excuse for the at- 
titude taken in Schenectady and else- 
where. But there is nothing whatsoever 
about the character or organization of 
the National Guard which can be con- 
strued as menacing the liberties of the 
people, or as threatening the right of 
laboring men to work or to strike when- 
ever they see fit. When troops have 
been called out on strike duty, there 
has never been an instance, to our 
knowledge, where the soldiers have tak- 
en sides with one or the other party to 
the dispute. They have in every case 
confined themselves to the duty of po- 
licing the districts into which they were 
sent, and of protecting private property 
from the attacks of the lawless. In re- 
markably few cases have the troops fired 
upon the crowd in their efforts to up 
hold the law. Strikes often collapse on 
their mere appearance; but no large 
strike of moderately skilled labor, such 
as motormen, freight-handlers, 
men, is likely to 
public opinion 
the strikers. 


switch- 
unless 
is emphatically behind 


ete., succeed 


Mr. Griggs’s statement, in last week’s 
preliminary hearing of the suit of the 
United States against the Northern Se- 
curities Company, opened what is per- 
haps the most important line of defence. 
He alleged that during several years, be- 
fore even theanti-Trust act of 1890, many 
important American railway companies 
“had acquired all or a majority of the 
hares of the stock of competing railway 
companies, or had acquired by purchase 
or lease the control of parallel and com- 





peting lines of railway, and that this 
state of things was a matter of common 
knowledge, and was reported to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and by 
it to Congress.” Mr. Griggs further 
maintained that Congress never intend- 
ed, by the act of 1890, to touch this class 
of operations. Whatever may be said 
as to this latter inference, Mr. Griggs’s 
statement of facts is correct, and was, of 
course, amply sustained by the copies of 
annual railway reports submitted in evi- 
dence. This phase of the matter has, in 
fact, been from the first the most signifi- 
cant. Even people who were more or 
less in sympathy with the Government’s 
purposes in the Northern Securities suit, 
have asked, with some concern, how a 
decision against the company would af- 
fect such well-known railway aggrega- 
tions as the New Haven or Pennsylvania 
Companies. It is natural that the de- 
fence should push to the front this argu- 
ment in its case. 


The argument was anticipated, how- 
ever, by Attorney-General Knox in his 
brief of March 10. The Government’s 
position, as then outlined by Mr. Knox, 
forestalled with a good deal of skill con- 
tentions that the pending suit was really 
a suit against all existing railway sys- 
tems, formed through purchase and con- 
solidation of outlying properties. The 
Attorney-General maintained: 

“The defendant, the Northern Securities 
Company, was not organized in good faith 
to purchase and pay for the stocks of the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific 
Railway Companies. It was organized 
solely to incorporate the pooling of the 
stocks of said companies, and to carry into 
effect the unlawful combination or con- 
spiracy aforesaid. The Northern Securities 
Company is a mere depository, custodian, 
holder, and trustee of the stocks of the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific 
Railway Companies, and its shares of stock 
are but beneficial certificates issued against 
said railroad stocks to designate the inter- 
est of the holders in the pool. The North- 
ern Securities Company does not have, and 
never had, any capital sufficient to warrant 
such a stupendous operation.” 


The ingenuity of this plea has been much 
commented on by lawyers. It was met, 
in the defendant’s answer of last May, 
mainly by allegation that “this defendant 
is not a railway company, and has no 
power to operate or manage railways or 
make or control rates of transportation,” 
and, moreover, 

“that every share of stock issued by this 
defendant has been issued to the persons 
or corporations receiving the same, for full 
value paid for it, either in cash or its 
equivalent,” 

The interesting part of the legal battle 
in this case will be the effort of the de- 
fence to assimilate the Northern Securi- 
ties combination to the smaller railway 
purchases and consolidations which pre- 
ceded it, and of the prosecution to dis- 
tinguish it from them. 


Gen, Chaffee has manfully assumed 





the unpleasant responsibility for every- 


thing done in the Philippines during his 
tour of duty as commander-in-chief. It 
must be noted, however, that he limits 
this responsibility and his approval to 
the written orders issued by his subor- 
dinates. ‘Hell-Roaring Jake’s” instruc- 
tions to kill and burn in Samar were, it 
will be remembered, verbal orders. Gen. 
Bell’s severe course in Batangas Gen. 
Chaffee heartily approves, because it 
was “for peace and not for war” that 
he was contending. Gen. Chaffee also 
furnishes us with a new description of 
reconcentration, “separation with their 
effects from those not disposed to peace,” 
which should be added to the long list of 
palliative terms invented by conquerors 
the world over to minimize their cruel- 
ties. But Gen. Chaffee is in danger of 
being considered over-optimistic when he 
thinks that the end of the insurrection 
is surely accomplished. It is easy enough 
to call small bands “ladrones” and out- 
laws, but when the Civil Commission 
finds these robbers increasing in such 
numbers as to compel it to call on the 
military for aid, as it did last week, the 
disguise grows thin. Like Gen. Young, 
Gen. Chaffee has great praise for the sol- 
diers; but he qualifies his belief in their 
exerting a good influence on the natives 
with the phrase, ‘‘unless the alleged de- 
moralizing influence broadens so as to 
make the presence of the white race as a 
race demoralizing to the native races.” 
Plenty of proof of this is to be found 
both in and out of army circles in our 
four years’ occupation of the unhappy 
Philippines. 





A telegram from Washington says that 
the report of the Philippine Commission 
recommends the establishment of the 
gold standard in the islands at the ear- 
liest possible moment. The decline in 
the price of silver has caused a loss to 
the Government of about $1,000,000 dur- 
ing the past six months; that is, since 
the adjournment of Congress. The pub- 
lic revenue is collected in silver, while 
purchases are made for the most part 
on the gold basis. Payments of salaries, 
if made with silver, cause loss to the 
recipients, who are mostly Americans. 
President Taft himself is a sufferer in 
this way. The condition is like that 
which compelled Japan, in 1895, to adopt 
the gold standard. At that time the 
gold dollar was ‘worth, as bullion, ex- 
actly two silver dollars. Now it is worth 
two and a half, and yet the State of 
Colorado went Republican in the last 
election. The latter fact should em- 
bolden the United States Senate to adopt 
the Conant bill for currency reform in 
the Philippines before the price of silver 
falls materially lower. According to all 
reports received from the islands, their 
financial condition is desperate. The Gov- 
ernment is obliged to borrow large sums 
of money to meet its necessary expenses 
and to avert starvation among the inhab- 
itants. In short, the after effects of the 
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war have come in the usual form of 
pestilence and famine. A change in the 
currency system will not cure these af- 
flictions, but it will improve the coun- 
try’s credit, and enable the Government 
better to cope with the evils confront- 
ing it. 

Careful readers have formed the habit 
of suspending judgment on all matters 
relating to the Danish West Indies un- 
til the statements of evidently biassed 
cablegrams have been either verified or, 
as has usually been the case, contradict- 
ed by the Danish papers. Many of our 
enthusiastic editorial writers, 
have not learned wisdom from past er- 
rors, and the result is a fresh outburst 
over the report that the opponents of 
the sale have been unable to make good 
their promise to support a steamship 
line between Denmark and St. Thomas. 
But it is now stated on no less authority 
than the Berlingske Tidende of Copen- 
hagen, the Government organ, that the 
full capital of the new company has been 
guaranteed, and that all that is lacking 
is the subscription of additional shares 
for the extension of communications 
with Central and South America. The 
article contains a list of the directors of 
the company, which includes some of 
the strongest names in the Danish com- 
mercial and aristocratic world. Danish 
capitalists are not in the habit of back- 
ing out of an engagement once made, 
and it was a slur on the national char- 
acter to suppose that they had done so 
in this case. Hardly less unfair is the 
statement, often made since the rejec- 
tion of the treaty by the Danish upper 
house, that this action was taken sole- 
ly in order to embarrass the present Lib- 
eral Ministry. It may be that political 
motives played a part with many, but 
in the main the hostility to the sale was 
along national, not party, lines. Georg 
Brandes, the leader of the Danish radi- 
cals in literature, was among the first 
to give voice to the national conscience, 


however, 


and it is childish to suppose that he 
would act in the interests of Danish 


conservatism. 


It is not so long ago since Congress- 
man Grosvenor solemnly warned the na- 
tion, under penalty of dire financial dis- 
tress, not to elect a Democratic Congress. 
Now the prophecy has been completely 
fulfilled, except in the matter of the 
Democratic Congress. Depreciation in 
securities and the prospect of falling 
prices for commodities have come 
promptly to time as if the nation were 
chilled and prosperity checked by the 
prospect of Democratic ascendency. The 
awkwardness of continued semi-panic 
conditions following upon a rousing vote 
for the Republican party and prosperity 
is sufficiently obvious. It not too 
much, however, for the Republican ora- 
cles. What would have been very like 
an expression of Divine wrath for a vote 


as 


is 





against the “god of things as they are,” 


nN 
correct 


becomes now a beneficent chastening for | 


the common good. That is, a Demo- 
cratic bear market is a high political of- 
fence, but a Republican bear market is 
a casual incident for 
which the party assumes no responsibil- 
ity. The speculator who burns his fin- 
gers under Democratic 
the sweet savor of a martyr; the specu- 


of speculation, 


depression has 


lator who liquidates a losing account 
during Republican depression is a fool 
ish fellow who suffers the natural 
alty of his 
these things go to show that it 
all the difference in the 
panic it But such reflections 

imperfect consolation to those who be 


pen 
All 


own recklessness. of 
world 


is. 


lieved Congressman Grosvenor and voted 
the Republican ticket to hold the market 
up. 


The fact that October's import of for- 
eign 
urday’s official 


shown 
the lk 
ever reported for that month, is not 
itself especially surprising. The 
try is wealthier than it ever was before, 
and better able to buy what it chooses 
from foreign producers and manufactur- 
Comparison of the year to date 
with previous years, however, makes the 


merchandise, as by 


figures, was irgest 


in 
coun- 


ers. 


showing a little startling. In the ten 
completed months of 1902, this country 
has imported $61,700,000 more foreign 


merchandise than in 1901, $94,600,000 
more than in 1900, $131,500,000 more than 
in 1899, and $261,900,000 more than in 
1898. As compared with the last-named 
year, the rate of increase in our imports 
has been very nearly 50 per cent. What- 
ever the immediate cause or meaning of 
the movement, it disposes of 
theories entertained during this trade 
revival by philosophers who had estab- 
lished to their own satisfaction a wholly 
new order of things in American finance 
Judged in the light of these more recent 
developments, we do not seem 
learned how to dispense with 
purchases, while we do appear 
discovered how to dispose of a 
credit balance.” 


several 


to have 
foreign 
to have 


“foreign 


“Everything ends in songs,” said that 


apparently frivolous but really wise 
Frenchman, Beaumarchais. If he were 
living in New York to-day he would 


have probably said, “Everything ends in 
dinners.” It was in recognition of this 
principle that Senator Depew and Mr. 
James H. Hyde assembled the notable 
company that on Saturday bade farewell 
and godspeed to Ambassador Cambon. 
It will not be invidious to say that so 
representative a gathering could hardly 
have been made in honor of any other 
member of the diplomatic corps at 
Washington. M. Cambon had exception- 


al responsibilities, of which he acquitted | 


himself with rare skill. During the late 


war he represented with rare dignity the 


interests of Spain. No doubt, the perfectly 


makes | 
whose 


} | 
yield 
yieit | 





of the 


time was 


attitude 
ment at that 


to his re 


Govern- 
in large part due 


presentations Chere 


p! } Was every 


reason, then, for making such public 
and hearty recogn f emingnt 
services to this country iS cA most 


be offered 


That hour has its perils, as was 


fully 
hour. 
amusingly shown in the ase 


retary Root, who spoke for the Adminis- 


tration. Something of the “Visigothi 

warmth of Mr. Root’s political proph 

cies has been eliminated from the press 
reports, but enough remains to show 
that he charged M. Cambon to « ite “a 
great Latin republican empire on the 
continent of Europe, in which the Sein 
and the Guadalquivir will flow in unison 
and harmony In other words, he an- 
thorized M. Cambon V irow the 
sovereign to whom he is accredited 

diplomatic credentials of an unusual or- 
der. At this point M. Cambon Eng h, 
which had previously served him ad- 
mirably, failed him utterly, and he gave 
no signs of unde andi S ry 


Root’s rear 


Europe In the privacy of his first in- 
terviaw with Premier mbes, he will 
possibly find oceasion to say that the 
duty of “telling it to the marines,” which 
in France falls to the Naval Minister 
(the original inventor of the cham- 
pagne speech’’), is in America performed 


by the Minister of War 


The 
majority given the Government author- 


German Reichstag has by a large 


ity to proclaim retaliatory tariff sched- 
ules against all nations which diserim- 
inate against German products by a 
curious coincidence, this vote was taken 
| only a day or so after President Roose 


velt’s declaration before the Chamber of 


Commerce that the voice of the juat 
. 

man armed is potent.” Naturally every 

nation must be considered just b 3 


own legislature, and the Reichstag mada 
a prompt and justifiable application of 
the President’s dictum in taking up 
arms Probably the German Foreign Of- 


fice will assure our State Department 
that the 


use, but 


new tariff weapon is not for 


merely for potency. It i 


to see how we could object 


explanation. For years it has been our 


boast that we held up cheap for 


ducts and inferior European labor. That 


“ju man armed,” Brother Jonathan, 
who has been used to mulcting Wagoner 
Hans at the pistol point, will have no 
real grievance if some day Hans draws 
not his purse, but hi nickersnes it 
was, in fact, precisely President Roose 
velt’s argument that “arms were nes 
essary which the Agrarians used in the 
protracted debate of Thursday. How fal 
lacious is that reasoning which sees in 
fumbling with deadly weapor 1 means 
of keeping political and industrial peace, 
no one who has observed societti« in 
which every gentleman “wears a gun” 


will need to be told. 
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ROOSEVELT & ADDICKS. 


Who would have believed it, if told a 
week ago that Addicks would be seen to- 
day trampling upon the prostrate form 
of Delaware, and boasting that he had 
the support of Theodore Roosevelt in 
his efforts to complete that State’s dis 
honor? Yet that is precisely the hind 
of swaggering which the gas-man is do- 
ing. All his subsidized country new.pa- 
pers have had the tip from him, and are 
gleefully saying that Addicks is now the 
sole dispenser of Federal patronage in 
Delaware. He still needs a few votes 
in the Senate, but, with the prestige of 
President Roosevelt’s endorsement, ie 
hopes now to win them. It is a shame- 
ful and humiliating spectacle. 

Mr. Roosevelt has appointed an Ad- 
dicks man United States District Aitor- 
ney. To do so, he had to pass over the 
name of the temporary incumbent of 
the office, Mr. J. P. Nields, who was en- 
dorsed for the position by nearly every 
lawyer in the State, irrespective of par- 
ty, by both of the Federal judges, and by 
the entire judiciary of Delaware. The 
Addicks tool named by the President, 


Mr. W. M. Byrne, is a man whose 
appointment is conspicuously unfit, 
quite apart from his political affilia- 
tions. During his first term in the of 


fice—which he resigned at the word of 
command from Addicks—he was noto- 
rious for inefficiency. He had to under- 
go the humiliation of being rebuked in 
open court by Judge Bradford, for havy- 
ing neglected his duty. It would be a 
shame to appoint such a man even if his 
political sponsor were a saint. To take 
him at the behest of Addicks is an un- 
speakable degradation. His confirma- 
tion ought to be fought and defeated. 
We sincerely hope that the Judiciary 
Committee of the Sen&te, with Senator 
Hoar at its head, will show a more 
scrupulous regard for the honor and 
purity of Federal justice than the Presi- 
dent of the United States has displayed 
in this case, 

But even if Byrne were a Story and 
Webster rolled into his appoint- 
ment ought not to be thought of so long 
ag it could be of the slightest aid to Ad- 
dicks in the commission of his political 
high and misdemeanors. The 
Postmaster-General explains the Presi- 
dent’s position, just as we know from 
other sources that Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self puts it. “Why,” he says, “the elec 
tion returns show that Addicks hag 12,- 
000 votes behind him, while his Repub- 
lican opponents have but 8,000. How, 
then, can I deny him _ recognition?” 
When, however, did the moral law begin 
to depend upon a sum inarithmetic? Can 
we not speak our mind about the out 
rages of a notorious political criminal 
until we have worked out a problem in 
proportion? We understand, of course, 
that the President attempts to throw 
the whole thing back upon the elec- 


one, 


crimes 





torate of Delaware. He cannot, he main- 
tains, interfere in a factional quarrel 
within the party. He is forced to make 
a rule that he will deal with any lead- 
er whom the majority of the party vot- 
ers send to him, and therefore he will 
recognize Addicks just as he has recog- 
nized Platt and Quay. 

Now, saying nothing, for the moment, 
of the expediency or morality of a 
“rule” which compels an honest Presi- 
dent to embrace brigands when they 
come to him with a party label on their 
backs, we have to point out that even 
the President’s rule does not excuse him 
for striking hands with Addicks. That 
colossal corruptor of the suffrage is not 
yet Senator. He is not, like Quay, a suc- 
cessful pirate, in charge of the captured 
ship: he is still fighting, and the be- 
leaguered crew is still hoping to beat 
him off. But Mr. Roosevelt, observing 
that the piratical assailants outnumber 


, the crew in danger of massacre by 12 to 


8, decides to aid the buccaneer! A party 
President may be compelled by some 
strange rule to aid a man who has ac- 
tually broken his way into the Senate, 
like Platt, but how can he be bound to go 
to the assistance of a man who has not 
yet completed his burglary? What Ad- 
dicks says to Mr. Roosevelt is, in effect: 
“See, I have sandbagged the policeman 
on the beat, I have gagged. the night- 
watchman, I have got my jimmy, my 
drills, and my dynamite all ready, and if 
you will only help me up to that win- 
dow I can break in and make a good 


haul.” And Theodore Roosevelt offers 
his broad back to help the burglar 
up! 


We are informed that the President is 
impatient that “something be dene’’ in 
Delaware. He tells the anti-Addicks Re- 
publicans that their policy is one of pure 
“negation.” They deadlock the Legisla- 
ture and prevent Addicks from being 
elected, but they are able to elect no one 
themselves. He thinks that an intolera- 
ble kind of inefficiency. The same might 
be said, however, of a woman struggling 
to prevent her honor from being violat- 
ed. That, too, is a policy of “negation.” 
All she can do is to fight to the limit of 
her physical strength; and the fact that 
she is weak is not usually adduced by a 
bystander as a reason for going to the 
ald of the ravisher who is strong. 

The loathing which the honest people, 
not only of Delaware, but of the whole 
country, have come to have for Addicks, 
in both his private ana his public char- 
acter, cannot be unknown to President 
Roosevelt. The facts are beyond dispute. 
A political highwayman is trying to rob 
a sovereign State, and now boasts that 
he is getting aid and comfort from the 
Chief Executive. The situation is one 
that calls for strong words—and we do 
not know where to find stronger ones 
than in the writings of Theodore Roose- 
velt. He is the author, out of office, of 
the following sentiments, and he cannot 


.* 





blame us if we hold him to them in of- 
fice: 

“There must be no compromise with of- 
ficial corruption.” 

“We cannot trust those base beings who 
treat politics only as a game out of which 
to wring a soiled livelihood.” 

“The real and dangerous foe is the cor- 
rupt politician.” 

‘‘No man who is corrupt, no man who con- 

dones corruption in others, can possibly do 
his duty by the community.” 
Is Mr. Roosevelt going to eat all these 
and the other burning words of his in 
which he has expressed his hatred of the 
men of whom Addicks is the perfect 
type? 

It would be interesting to know how 
the President squares his action in the 
case of Internal Revenue Collector Bing- 
ham of Alabama with his announced rule 
as applied to the situation in Delaware. 
He removed Collector Bingham for the 
very good reason that this Federal office- 
holder was engaging in a corrupt and 
vicious scheme of party politics—name- 
ly, the denial of the just political rights 
of negroes qualified to vote under the 
laws of the State. Did the President 
pause to inquire whether the Collector 
and his associates represented the domi- 
nant faction among the Alabama Repub- 
licans? What is good for Delaware sure- 
ly ought to be good for Alabama; and 
yet there is nothing to show that Mr. 
Roosevelt got out his tape measure or his 
scales before he chopped off the official 
head of the offending Bingham. The of- 
fence of the now reappointed Byrne in 
Delaware was fully as flagrant as Bing- 
ham’s. Under orders from Addicks, 
Byrne resigned his office to run for Con- 
gress; the sole and avowed object being 
to defeat Representative Ball, an anti- 
Addicks Republican. This was surely a 
blow to the party (for it sent a Democrat 
to Congress) as wellas an offence against 
political morality. Yet Byrne is reward- 
ed, while Bingham was punished. Does 
the President have to take observations 
of latitude and longitude as well as con- 
sider weights and measures, in applying 
his rule? As a political moralist he had 
himself laid down the real rule for treat- 
ing the demand of Addicks for recogni- 
tion. What the public man must do, said 
Mr. Roosevelt, who would “avoid wreck- 
age,’”’ is never to assume “the attitude of 
deifying mere efficiency, mere success, 
without regard to the moral qualities ly- 
ing behind it.’ If he had applied that to 
Addicks, the gas-man would now be 
gnashing his teeth instead of chuckling 
over Presidential support. 


ENEMIES OF SOCIRTY. 


That labor leaders should grow drunk 
with power, like other men, is not sur- 
prising. The surprising thing would be 
if the intoxicating dtaughts which have 
recently been held to their lips had no 
effect in heightening their arrogance 
and making their demands more ex- 
They have been recognized 


travagant. 
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and flattered by our Chief of State. They 
have been treated almost if they 
were a coordinate branch of the nation 


as 


al Government. No wonder, then, that 
they have set up as, at least, an in 
perium in impcrio, with separate laws 


of their own, often conflicting with the 
law of the land; 
the labor union 
the State; and with an a 
lessness and folly 


with an allegiance to 
ranking above that to 
celerating reck- 
displayed in turning 
the hand of “iabor” agai: the hand of 
every independent citizen and a 


the best interests of society as a whole. 


ist 


gainst 


We are not astonished at 


the way in 
which organized labor has been show- 
ing its teeth of late, but we are in 
structed by it, and so ought all Ameri 


cans to be. If any man had doubts 
about the inherent tendency of uncheck 
ed unionism to run into tyranny and a 
new slavery, as respects its v 
into a challenge the funda- 
mental principles government, 
the events of the past few days should 
have disabused We 
President Eliot denounced 
Iscariot and Benedict 


ictims, and 
sharp of 
of our 


him. have seen 
Judas 


Arnold combined 


as a 


for daring to say that he detected a 
heroic strain in the workingman who 
refused to submit to union despotism 


This honored bearer of a distinguished 


American name, this leader of those 
who lead in the intellectual world, has 
been covered with fout abuse by labor 


oracles who know as little of our coun- 
try’s traditions as they 
of its language. 
heels 


apparently do 
And now close upon the 
of these verbal ferocities comes 
the most extreme and high-handed and 
cruel-minded boycott ever attempted in 
the United States. Scarcely had Presi- 
dent Mitchell that the boycott 
had a place in the programme of organ- 
ized labor, when he and the other apolo 
gists 


denied 


for unionism 


had the lie given 

them by the Schenectady boycott. 
This is laid out on paper with the 
thoroughness of a military campaign, 


and with the minute specificat 
medizval interdict 
street car in and about 


ions of a 


by the Pope. 


every 


city is to be 


the 
picketed, and if a union man is caught 
riding upon the unclean thing (unclean 
bj 
men and conductors), 
be deprived of his union card 


because operated non-union motor- 


to 


that pass 


he is instantly 


port of citizenship--and to be expelled 
as a traitor. Any business man who 
patronizes the cars is to be boycotted. 
Inasmuch as the Schenectady Railway 


Company has some connection with elec- 


tric-light and gas companies, household- 


be 


ers are to forbidden, under penalty 
of the union’s displeasure—that is, its 
boycott—to light their residences except 


with candles or kerosene. That is to say, 
a would-be labor monopoly is willing, in 
the use of unlawful weapons, to play into 


the hands of that other 
it has spent its-breath in denouncing 
the Standard Oil Company! 

But it is not necessary to give further 


nonopoly which 


} 
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details of this boycott in excelsis. That 


it can succeed, we do not for a moment 


believe. Common sense has not yet fled 


from this country. The spirit of person- 
And both 


self-respecting 


al liberty is not dead. until 


reason and a indepen 


dence cease to exist no such 
absurd 


bor boycott can live here. The S« 


among us, 
and intolerable system as the la 
henec- 
to be 
com- 
ss the 


tady proposals are too insensate 


labor-ridden 
munity. They must be rejected unl 


admitted even in a 


itv wishes to turn over its government 


absolutely t 


») walking-delegates. But the 


incident is valuable as displaying th: 
unscrupulous tendency which all the 


while lurks in a unionism ambitious of 
boundless domination. As some diseases 
are best studied in their most virulent 


forms, so can we easiest see the inherent 


nature of trades-unionism exhibited in 
its moments of extravagant terrorism. 
We perceive then its inner drift; how it 
would make every workingman whom it 
cannot coerce a pariah, and every citi- 
zen whom it cannot frighten a ruined 


man. The Schenectady boycott aims sim- 


? 


ply at compelling certain men to union 


ize themselves. In order to force that 
result, the existing labor unions are 
ready to wreck the city’s business and 


make the life of its inhabitants one long 


misery and terror. It is when unionism 


thus brings forth its perfect work that 
we see how its leaders and dupes really 
make themselves enemies of society. 

We are evidently approaching another 


ss of 


of our periodic crises, in this busine 
labor organization and the 
Mill that he had 
have great trust in “the capability of the 
the 
of a publie question, and to do 


the 


boycott. John 


Stuart said learned t 


American people to see 


practical 
leanings” 


it “truly and rapidly when critical 


moment comes.”’ Surely the critical mo- 


ment has come when the boycott rears 
its head and shows its fangs. It is time 
for all lovers of our inherited liberty to 


bestir themselves; to defy the insolent 


|commands of a power not known in 
either law or morals; to call for a revi- 
val of American patriotism which shall 
display itself in resisting these upstart 


tyrants, and which shall insist upon rid 


ing, and working, and buying, and sell- 
ing without let or hindrance from Dis 
trict Leader This or Local President 
That. The excess of arrogance in these 
ridiculous magnates of the lodge must 
be met fully and firmly; it must be 


laughed at as scorned; put down with a 
hard hand in its lawless manifestation; 
so that American society shall not appear 
the weak and craven the 
leaders imagine it, but capable of crush 
ing these internal enemies. 


thing labor 


ASPECTS OF LOCAL OPTION 


The joint committee of 
the Vermont House and Senate have re« 
ommended a high-license bill, giving it 
the preference over a bill embodying the 


temperance 
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chief features of the Gothenburg plan 
of State dispensaries The highly sié 
nificant feature of the debate in com 


mittee was that every member took it for 


granted that prohibition is a failure in 


Vermont, and assumed that the prot nT 
before the present Legislature was t 

proper regulation of th ale of liquor 
This action, if followed up by the pass 
ing of a local-option law, will deal a 
shrewd blow to the surviving advocat 

of statutory prohibition rhe reasor 

for the sudden change of opinion in 
Vermont are not far to seek Ther 
were found in the last election two can 
didates courageous enough to strike at 
the traditional system When once «a 
voice was found to declare that the Stat 
was ever sinking into deeper hypocrisy 


the response of the people was unequivo- 
cal Everybody knew that practically 
all the drug stores in the country towns 
were unrestricted dispensaries of vil 
lainous liquor, that the morphia and oth 
er drug habits were alarmingly on th 
increase, that barrooms which paid no 
tax except an occasional fine were every 
where to found; finally, that, in the 
absence of less destructive drinks, many 
farmers were making themselves sod 
den with hard cider, and quarrymen 
poisoning themselves with mixtures of 
crude alcohol and sirops. It was noto 
rious, in fine, that, as a temperanc: 
measure, the prohibition law was a fail 
ure and a distinctly demoralizing force 
in the body politic 

Having tried and found wanting the 
theory that a State can by law prevent 
its citizens from drinking alcoholic li- 
quors, Vermont will probably fall back 
upon the rival doctrine that each com 
munity may regulate the sale of liquor 
according to its own desires and needs 
The peculiar form of local-option law 
that will be submitted to popular vote 
is not yet settled, but it seems likely 
that the law will provide for a “yes or 
no” vote on the question of license at 
ftated and rather long intervais. The 
oretically, such a system makes for 


stability and the permanent division of 


communities as license or no licen 

Practically, the experience of the year 
ly referendum in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut ha hown the advantage of 
keeping the liquor question always open 
‘Lhe subject of God, said an irreverent 


editor of the Revue des Deur Mondes, 
has no timeliness in Paris The effect 
of the sale of liquor upon the general 
morals and prosperity is never without 
interest in a Massachusetts village 

The Massachusetts law is of the ut 
most simpl city It ets a high mini 
mum, $1,000, and no maximum for all 


It 
to 1 


licenses limits the number of li 


censes to 1,000 of population (in 


joston 1 to 500) It requires the ques 


tion of license to he voted 


ly, 


upon annual 
but gives the local authorities (alder 
men selectmen ) 


to 


or discretionary 


withhold 


powe! 


grant or licenses from al)! 
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applicants. Furthermore, it regulates 


strictly the hours and conditions of sale, 
prohibits sale to minors, habitual drunk- 
ards, and paupers, and generally holds 
the saloonkeeper to the strictest ac- 
countability. The advantages of this 
system, as set forth by Mr. Frank Fox- 
croft in the October Atlantic, are patent. 
The annual referendum forces every 
community to have a mind of its own 
upon this important matter. “The re- 
curring anti-license campaigns, unsel- 
fish, democratic, and educational, are of 
great value to the communities con- 
cerned, even aside from the main ques- 
tion at issue.’ The feature of the law 
which makes a “yes” vote merely per- 
missive is also valuable, since it per- 
mits the local authorities to distinguish 
between a “snap” vote or a transient 
revulsion of feeling and a popular man- 
date. Two years ago licenses were re- 
fused in five towns which had voted 
“wet,” and in other cases the fee has 
been set impossibly high. 

Of course, the essence of the law is 
that, while leaving no community free 
to cast off the restrictions which univer- 
sal experience has proved to be reason- 
able, it gives every community liberty to 
deal with its own needs according to its 
own preference. Twenty years’ experi- 
ence of the law has shown that the towns 
and cities tend to fall into permanent 
classes along license lines, and that the 
annual referendum is not a source of in- 
stability. Last year, for example, out of 
353 towns and cities, only 37 changed 
their position, and these divided so even- 
ly into license and no-license communi- 
ties that the relative figures for the State 
were changed only by one. 

Local option hardly needs elaborate 
defence to-day (though our own State 
still refuses the privilege to cities), but 
the immediate effect of the change to no- 
license in Massachusetts towns is ex- 
tremely interesting. Arrests for drunk- 
enness diminished by three-quarters 
in a number of towns which voted 
“dry,” and the charges per capita for 
poor relief by one-half to two-thirds. In 
general, the strength of the Massachu- 
setts plan is that, unlike prohibitive 
laws, it does not confuse the wholly dif- 
ferent issues of saloon regulation and 
personal abstinence, and does not im- 
pose upon communities laws which pub- 
lic opinion will not suffer to be en- 
forced; while, unlike restricted local op- 
tion, it trusts every community to han- 
die its own saloon problem. “The total 
result is,” says Mr. Foxcroft, with whom 
all who know the facts will agree, “an 
average of effective and impartial law 
enforcement far above anything that 


could be looked for under statutory or 
Constitutional prohibition.” 

Zealots for compulsory abstinence will 
perhaps join the merely cynical in say- 
ing that the no-license towns maintain 
their virtuous stand only by reason of 
the proximity of isles of refuge for the 





thirsty and determined. In other words, 
local prohibition in Massachusetts de- 
pends upon the prevalence of the “Cam- 
bridge idea,’ which consists in ‘‘no-li- 
cense for Cambridge and rapid transit 
to Boston.” But the “Cambridge idea’”’ 
is probably the best solution of the li- 
quor problem that we can hope for un- 
der the present conditions of society. 
And a plan which constantly appeals to 
the intelligence and moral sense of the 
voter, and which makes impossible such 
a perversion of legislation as_ the 
Raines law, is worthy of consideration 
both by States which are framing a lo- 
cal-option law de novo, and those which 
are mending their present excise stat- 
utes. 


Seeceeleasecamecaoene 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 

Comptroller Ridgely’s speech to the 
Bankers’ Convention at New Orleans 
last week follows much on the lines of 
Mr. Vanderlip’s speech at Wilmington. 
Its dominant note is cautious warn- 
ing. The Comptroller finds his argu- 
ments, as did Mr. Vanderlip, in the re- 
turns of the national banks themselves, 
and on this point he naturally speaks 
with authority. Mr. Ridgely wisely re- 
verts, first, to the great industrial pros- 
perity of the country, and to the fact 
that the recent strain on the money 
market has resulted largely from an ut- 
paralleled legitimate trade expansion. 
He notices, also, the great strength 
shown by the national banks in the re- 
cent money-market vicissitudes. But his 
conclusion is thus expressed: 


“In spite of all this, we cannot disguise 
the fact that, with reserves running down 
not only in the reserve cities, but in all the 
banks of the country, the situation is se- 
rious and requires close attention and care- 
ful handling. Now is the time for caution 
and care in bank management.” 


There will be no real disagreement 
with the Comptroller’s views, as matters 


are now developing in the market. Our. 


own regret is that Mr. Ridgely and his 
associates in the Treasury should not 
have uttered their warning months ago. 
We have had occasion to point out in 
these columns many times, during the 
early half of 1902, this movement of 
bank reserves and liabilities. The fall 
in reserve percentage was, in fact, quite 
as evident in the national-bank returns 
of July 16 and April 30 as in the recent 
September showing, which so startled 
Secretary Shaw. The only difference 
lay in the fact that September’s reports 
showed that numerous national banl:s 
had allowed their reserve percentage 
to decline below the legally prescribed 
limitation, whereas the July and Aprii 
statements proved that such conditions, 
though not yet attained, were inevitably 
approaching. Thus we attribute no great 
value to-day to warnings to the banks 
to be careful in their dealings. The 
warning of the markets has already been 
spoken in a considerably louder tone; 
and, indeed, the concerted action of the 





New York banks, a month ago, in the 
line of restricting loans to Stock Ex- 
change borrowers, was sufficient evi- 
dence that the warning had been heard. 

With the markets in their present 
confusion and disorder, and with a feel- 
ing of apprehension very generally 
abroad, .we think that the financial com- 
munity is most anxious now to learn 
how to get out of the scrape in which 
its recent excesses have involved it. Mr. 
Ridgely suggests improvements in the 
line of an asset currency and of a prop- 
er system for handling the public 
surplus. These proposals are well 
enough, but they scarcely meet the ex- 
isting situation. They do not, in our 
judgment, even explain the situation. 
We cannot agree with the more or less 
general view that defective currency 
laws are to blame for the present trou- 
bles. If, indeed, it were true that de- 
mand for normal and legitimate busi- 
ness interests had expanded out of pro- 
portion to the available bank resources, 
there would be some force in the argu- 
ment. But it is not normal require- 
ments of trade which have increased 
loans of the national banks at the rate 
of nearly 20 per cent. within two years; 
nor is it normal trade demand which has 
filled Europe with American bankers’ 
obligations, constantly subject to a call 
for immediate payment, and has thereby 
blocked the usitial international move- 
ment of exchange. It has not, this year, 
been even absorption of money by the 
Treasury which has contracted the mo- 
ney market; the Government has less 
cash in its vaults than it held a year 
ago. 

The simple truth of the matter, recog- 
nized by every observer with his eyes 
open and his wits at work, is that our 
eager promoters and speculators push- 
ed their undertakings beyond the limit 
where available capital was sufficient to 
bear the burden. When such a situation 
is faced by any community, the inevita- 
ble outcome is liquidation. Some one 
else must be found to bear the burden, 
and his terms must be accepted. This 
is the process now at work upon the 
markets, and it is the only corrective of 
the situation. The course of events, re- 
garded from the unbiassed view of the 
economic critic, has been as logical as 
any in the history of finance. First, our 
promoters sold their shares ad libitum to 
the public as partners in the enterprises, 
Next, when this was a trifle overdone, 
they offered bonds of the companies to 
the public. Overdoing this in turn, they 
resorted directly to syndicates, and thus 
indirectly to the American banks, to pro- 
vide the capital and hold the securities 
until the public’s mood should change. 
The last stage witnessed was the expan- 
sion of the promoters’ demands beyond 
even the available resources of the do- 
mestic banks, and the resort to European 
lenders, on an unprecedented scale, to 
discount our promoting bankers’ notes, 
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When the foreign capital began, as it did 
two months ago, to be recalled, the re- 
sult was not in doubt. 

We think that the drastic process of 
price readjustment and _ liquidation 
which has for some weeks been in prog- 
ress on the New York Stock Exchange, 
is the application of the proper remedy. 
It has been perfectly clear that, at the 
level of “fancy prices” fixed and stub- 
bornly maintained by Wall Street, the 
real investor would not buy. This be- 
ing so, and conditions in the markets be- 
ing what they were, it was incumbent 
on them to find a level at which such re- 
lief could be invited. There was no oth- 
er way than by the violent decline in 
prices such as the markets have been 
witnessing. That the position of af- 
fairs, in this regard, is vastly improved 
over that of two months ago, no intelli- 
gent man will doubt. 

Whether the readjustment process is 
or is not reasonably near completion, is 
a question not easy to answer. The end 
of stock-market liquidation is apt to 
come suddenly, showing that the work 
had been finished before the country as 
a whole was aware that it was under 
way. Commercial markets move more 
slowly; yet they are prone to move ina 
similar way when the problem is com- 
mand of foreign capital. The nation, 
like the individual that has borrowed 
more than he can pay off conveniently at 
the moment, will, if it is wise, offer its 
actual merchandise on terms that the 
creditor will deem attractive. We do 
not pretend in this regard to make pre- 
dictions. 3ut in so far as the present 
abnormal movement of international ex- 
change against this country is a conse- 
quence of our eighty or ninety millions 
annual increase in importations, it may 
be corrected by lower prices on domes- 
tic markets. In so far as it results from 
restriction of our exports, a similar 
remedy is at all events at hand. 


LATTER-DAY SUPERSTITIONS. 


We are accustomed to say that we live 
in an age of science and of exact think- 
ing. The future historian of the transi- 
tion between the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries will probably take no 
such flattering view. He will remember 
Omdurman, white with the robes of the 
thousands of dervishes who fell about 
the Khalifa; the Boxer hordes that hurl- 
ed themselves upon European squares, 
secure in the belief that each adept was 
invincible against the foreigner. If 
our Mr. Lecky of the future pursues his 
studies more minutely, he will learn 
that in November, 1902, some hundreds 
of Russian fanatics, men, women, and 
children, turned their cattle loose, and 
marched, half-starving and half-clothed, 
through the bleak plains of Manitoba 
“seeking Jesus,” until the local police 
put an end to their fantastic pilgrimage. 
In the United States, he will discover 
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that people stricken with dangerous dis- 
eases were allowed to die for want of 


medical attendance. The occurrence, he | 


will discover, was not infrequent; but 


line of superstition For clence ha 

| after all, entered very little into the 
thinking of the average man. We are 
informed by a competent that 


none the less the sect which by an | 


equal perversion of common sense and 
the English language held disease and 


death to be “a claim,” boasted hundreds | 


of thousands of adherents, who believ- 
ed that the founder—a woman almost 


illiterate and of small intellectual parts | 


—was immortal. Should the future his- 


torian remain unconvinced that this was | 


an age of superstition, such facts as the 
grotesque settlement at Point Loma, 
Cal. (which is typical of many of the 
sort), with its pseudo-Buddhistic jargon, 
its “Aryan temple” approached by an 
“Egyptian gate’ and overlooked by a 
“hill of the sun,” will carry him back 
to the Middle Ages and the wildest re- 
ports of Knight Templarism. 

It is a question if our superstitions 
have as respectable a ground as 
had those of our ancestors. They be- 
lieved absolutely in the existence of an 
unseen world which touched them at 
every point. No peasant’s hovel was too 
small for the flend, or the Blessed Vir- 
gin, to enter. A keyhole sufficed for a 
witch or an incubus. Mystery surround- 
ed them and oppressed them. They had 
to learn to live with it. When we find 
that they lived serenely and rationally, 
we commend them for their religion; 
when the horror or the desire of the 
unseen things drove them to irrational 
or bloody deeds, we say they were sunk 
in superstition. And in an age when 
practically nothing was explained and 
the simplest physical phenomena were 
attributed to supernatural causes, it was 
inevitable that the merely unusual 
should seem the portentous, and that 
there should be in every life hundreds 
of occasions to release the springs of a 
fear or an ecstasy. 

One would naturally suppose that the 
progress of science had largely removed 
the very grounds of superstition. To 
day every sight, sound, or odor that 
may frighten us in the dark can in the 
morning be elaborately explained and 
analyzed. Mystery has ceased to sur- 
round us, and exists only in our own 
fancy. And the very phantoms of our 
own minds are fully recorded and clas- 
sified, if not completely explained. Even 
in problems of the human emotions 
psychology leaves only a narrow margin 
of the mysterious. What is it, then, 
that urges us to create mystery wher: 
we know it is not, and, having rejected 
the beautiful, traditional forms of belief 
in the supernatural, to have recourse to 
the puerilities of Christian Science or the 
claptrap of Theosophy? In this matter 
we are dealing with the superstitions of 
the educated—a somewhat different thing 
from the superstitions of the throng. 
It may fairly be said of the Mad Mullah’s 
followers, of the Mormons and Doukho- 
bors, that they represent an unbroken 








the immigrants in our New York slums 
actually create a kind of new folk-lore, 
based upon their changed conditions, and 
tolerant of the automobile and the trol- 
ley-car. jut the P 


‘ 
Ly 


Loma ! 


nu 
represent a class of people who, } 


once divested themselves of super- 
stition, have become again, in Herbert 
Spencer’s expressive word, “rebarbariz 
1.” Their case requires a special ex 
planation. 

Very commonly no further cause than 
simple flightiness need be sought. Many 
people exchange agnosticism for Chris- 
tian Science or Theosophy, for the same 


reason that they drop pewter and go in 


for blue china. But there is frequently 
a finer motive behind rather absurd su 
perstitions rhe human mind revolts at 
what might be called the arithmetical 
methods of ence, is quickly wearied 


by tables of chemical valency and mea- 


urements of heat and sound wave 

Granted that this is an infirmity, itis a 
constant and ineradicable on As rule 
and measure go farther in the physical 
world, the mental world has its revenge 
in eking after all manner of mysticism 
ind romanticism. liow otherwise ex- 
plain the numerous cases where psycho- 
logists have drepped their study of the 


normal human mind, and risked health 
and even reason in the study of occult 
phenomena? It can only be that the 
exacter method and the perfectly defined 


seemed less interesting 


material have 
than the tentative method and the du- 
bious material. This temper of mind 
even finds its apologists, and we are 
taught to have a kind of horror of the 
intellect 


that wishes to be sufficient to 


itself and refuses to affirm that which, it 


has not proved. “Life is garnished by 
possibilities and made beautiful by half- 
beliefs,” says a recent writer in the 
Specialor, who urges us to keep our 
hearts open to ghostly visitants 


One may doubt if such doctrine is 
greatly needed at this time. We should 
prefer to see such an appeal to humor 
and to common sense as should make it 
impossible to mistake a Mr Eddy, a 
Mi Ting'ey, or an “Elijah” 


founder of religion. The 


Dowie fora 
clentists, too, 
have something of tolerance to iearn. 
They must contrive to make their aus- 
terely impersonal mistress acceptable to 
average human nature. Rationalism, 


which ever advances but holds no con 


quered territory fully In subjection, must 


find prophets who will plead with the 
fervor and compelling force of a Ruskin 
or a Carlyl Superstition ha never 


failed of persuasive prophets. Rational- 

m has not yet learned the art of com- 
peting with the zealot and the charlatan. 
To the mass of charlatans or self-delud- 
ed leaders of the credulous, it has had 


but one Huxley to oppose. Small won- 
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der that the balance swings temporarily 
to the side of superstition. 


THE MUSEUM OF ST. GERMAIN. 


PARIS, November 7, 1902. 


St. Germain is famous, as every one 
knows, for the Pavillon Henri IV. and for 
the Castle behind it, built by Francois I.; 
it is also famous for the Museum in the 
Castle. No doubt the building strikes you 
first. Its remarkable state of preservation 
is due to the fact that, since Napoleon III. 
to this time of writing, it has been reérect- 
ed, as money allowed; and the few crum- 
bling stones here and there date from his 
time. Why he conceived this ruinous pas- 
sion for St. Germain becomes evident on 
the ground floor, where his staff of wise 
men got together everything they needed to 
write his work on Cwesar’s Commentaries on 
Gaul. Going from there to the top of the 
palace, you leave Napoleon and plunge into 
prehistoric Gaul—by which is frequently 
meant Gaul long after Ce@sar, but lost to 
his refined and historic influence. Walk 
through these rooms to the last of them and 
you find what I went to see: a new collec- 
tion, just presented and soon to be opened, 
of bits of bone and ivory, carved by beings 
whom it would be unscientific to speak of 
as having done anything but exist. 

It should be said the collection isn’t new. 
Prehistorians had long known of a gentle- 
man, living in the south of France, who had 
excavated on his own responsibility, and, as 
luck would have it, dug close to the roots 
of the human species. The man himself, 
M. Piette, was there, in the company of the 
Curator, when an official friend and I arriv- 
ed. He was old, somewhat round-shouldered, 
but full and ruddy in the face, with eager 
blue eyes. He has published a few pages, 
rather against his wish, for private circu- 
lation; he has written a large book, finished 
long ago, to which the illustrations were 
ready years since. But mistrust and love 
of truth have kept the pages at home, and 
it is doubtless with regret that he is about 
to publish, for private circulation, an edi- 
tion s0 small as to seem already rare. Let 
me add, he is one of a class. The French 
provinces are full of men, without great 
means and with little education, who sud- 
denly surprise the museums by having long 
followed, and sometimes, as in this case, 
with method and keen intelligence, some 
scientific whim. Here, then, were M. Pi- 
ette’s fruits, and by them will he be judged: 
flakes’ and sticks of ivory and_ bone, 
scrawled over with designs or carved into 
various shapes. 

They were found in geological strata dif- 
ferent from ours. On learning this first, I 
closed my eyes a moment, being dazed. 
These are not mastodons and behemoths, 
which a skilful set of wires and iron poles 
puts on their legs once more; nor an ich- 
thyosaurus which presumably swam in deep 
seas where we now live comfortably with 
an address. This is human work of a high 
order. Down one stick of ivory were cary- 
ed several horses’ forelegs in fairly high 


relief, the fetlock and hair being rendered 
to perfection. There were many bone nee- 
dies, and plaques about as large as a dollar 
plece, with quaint designs cut in. A few 
nude figures, male and female, were more 
primitive, but not more so than some old 
French and Italian pieces I have seen. All 





this dates back—reckon yourself. It was 
altogether bewildering. 

The collector took up one piece, which in 
his slow but enthusiastic speech he describ- 
ed as an arm, with a cape over the shoulder. 
My friend, who is an authority and some- 
what slower in discerning such things, had 
rashly described it as a leg, but was con- 
verted. One of the nudes wore some sort 
of suspensory. I confess the dress of 
this prehistoric generation seemed to me as 
insufficient as it was hypothetical, and I 
shall not believe the next writer on these 
subjects when he describes it as consisting 
of the things I doubtfully have mentioned. 

As I was leaving, some one remarked this 
was no longer a palace, but the people’s 
palace. A note of Socialism in such sur- 
roundings rang out strangely. It is char- 
acteristic, however. Old manors, old cas- 
tles, old buildings of every sort all over 
France are being turned more and more 
into museums. The vaulting is repaired 
to hang curiosities from; and the walls 
that not so long ago were covered with 
brocade or painted wainscoting, disappear 
behind the works of some obscure school 
of painting. Does the old palace thereby 
become the people’s palace? Is science 
really humane and social, and is the schol- 
ar so much more modest and affable than 
the courtier or the aristocrat? I should 
not like to give my opinion on a subject so 
modern and so obscure. 

Meanwhile, my friend and I had emerged 
on to the roof of the palace. This, and 
others of course, are each and all the 
finest views of the country about Paris. 
The forest on one side, russet and green; 
the valley of the Seine toward Montmoren- 
cy, and Paris on the other; the dip and 
then the hill crowned with the arches of 
Louis XIV.’s aqueduct over Marly; and 
round over the slopes and hills west again 
—-this, all in blue hazes and rich autumn 
lights, made one swear that the French 
landscape was the only one. Looking 
down into the courtyard, you saw the won- 
derful Renaissance building, crowned with 
the royal coping; a salamander with an 
F, on which in one case, without great ef- 
fort, had been hewn an R—I forget if the 
salamander was there also. A last con- 
trast awaited me on the ground floor. We 
entered the chapel built by Louis XIII., of 
which, by the destiny presiding over res- 
torations, only the stone vaulted roof re- 
mains. I was lost in making out some 
old medallions and body-color on it when 
Science pulled me by the sleeve. The chap- 
el is devoted to a collection of casts of 
“prehistoric’’ Gallic tombs, piously dis- 
posed, and looking much older than the 
glass and tracery and stonework—all be- 
ing of to-day. 

Which is the best of all these periods? 
The most bewildering certainly is M. 
Piette’s. Even if one’s interests and 
studies do not lead one back, or rather 
down, so far, the Museum of St. Germain is 
a great school for historic modesty. No- 
where else do you see so clearly what an 
orderly pandemonium it has been down here 
ever since the sun first rose, and how pre- 
posterous it would be to expect much of the 
art of ivory-carving when the very tusks 
they worked on then came from God knows 
where. TRUMBULL STICKNEY. 
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FERSEN AND MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


PaARIs, November 1, 1902. 


I have had occasion at various times to 
speak of the historical studies of M. G. 
Lenétre on the time of the French Revolu- 
tion; they are all marked by a very impar- 
tial spirit, by almost passionate research 
for the truth, and by a total independence 
of any partisanship. In every sense, M. 
Lenétre has all the qualifications of a true 
historian. None of his studies has im- 
pressed me more than what he has recently 
written on a personage whose name will 
be ior ever connected with that of the 
unfortunate Queen Marie Antoinette. The 
very name of Marie Antoinette ought to be 
a remorse to France. Whatever may have 
been her faults—and in reality they were 
very trifling—the treatment she received 
from a country where she arrived al- 
most as a child, and where she became for 
years a Queen; the terrible martyr- 
dom she had to suffer in punishment of 
faults which she had not committed, and 
which were those of generations; and in the 
end her cruel execution, must fill every 
Frenchman having any feelings of humani- 
ty with pain and shame. I pass almost 
every day the so-called Expiatory Chapel 
which was built by order of Louis XVIII. 
in order to receive the remains of Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette, and I never 
do so without thinking of these victims of 
the Revolution. 

Marie Antoinette had a reai friend, who 
did all it was possible to do to save her. 
—I mean Count Axel von Fersen. Fersen 
belonged to an old Swedish family. In his 
youth he travelled for three years all over 
Europe, with a governor, He stayed some 
time in Brunswick, at a military school; at 
Turin, where he took lessons in philoso- 
phy; at Strasbourg, where he attended lec- 
tures on many subjects. After this pre- 
paration, in the winter of 1773 he made his 
début in French society, and was presented 
at court by his ambassador. He was tall 
and handsome, with fine manners—‘‘the im- 
mense advantage,’’ says M. Lenétre, ‘‘of 
being a Scandinavian, which gave him an 
irresistible prestige.’ Marie Antoinette 
was only Dauphiness at the time. It was 
the fashion for the greatest ladies to go to 
the masked balls at the Opéra. The Dau- 
phiness intrigued Fersen (to use the cus- 
tomary expression) at one of those balls; 
and, after a long conversation, condescend- 
ed to lift her mask and to make her- 
self known to him. The crowd which gsur- 
rounded them obliged the Queen to retire 
to a box. Fersen received on that occa- 
sion what the French call the “coup de 
fcudre."’ This incident decided the whole 
tenor of his life. 

He often saw the Queen again at Ver- 
sailles; she invariably was very civil to 
him. He was discreet, respectful, almost 
timid. Nothing authorizes the comments 
which were sometimes made on the favor 
shown to Fersen. The Swedish Ambassa- 
dor, Count von Creutz, wrote to his King, 
Gustavus III., at the time when the Dauph- 
iness became Queen (Louis XV. died on 
May 10, 1774), that “it is not possible to 
have a wiser and more decent behavior” 
(speaking of Marie Antoinette), Fersen, 
however, judged it necessary to leave Paris 
after Marie Antoinette’s accession to the 
throne. His absence lasted four years; 
when he returned to Versailles, in August, 
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1778, he was received by the Queen as an 
old acquaintance. In the letters which 
Fersen wrote to his father, we read: ‘The 
Queen, who is the prettiest and most ami- 
able princess I know, has had the kindness 
to ask after frequently. She asked 
Creutz why I did not come to her jeu on 
Sundays.’’ In another letter he writes: 
“The Queen always treats me with kind- 
ness, and I often go and pay court to her at 
her jeu, and she addresses some kind word 
to me every time. As people had spoken to 
her of my Swedish uniform, and ex- 
pressed a desire to see me in this costume, 
I shall go in it next Tuesday, not to the 


me 


she 


Court, but to the Queen. She is the most 
amiable princess I know.” 

Jealousy and spite are necessary ingre- 
dients of court life—one might say, of 


worldly life. Creutz writes to Gustave IIL. 
this letter, which is kept in the archives of 
Upsala: 


“I must confide to your Majesty that 
young Count Fersen has been so favorably 
regarded by the Queen that some persons 
have felt annoyed by it. I confess I cannot 
help thinking she has a leaning towards 
him; I have seen some marks of it which 
admit of no doubt. The young Count on 
this occasion showed admirable conduct by 
his modesty, his reserve, and especially by 
the resolution he took to go to America. 
By going away, he removed all possible 
dangers; but it required a firmness beyond 
his years to surmount this seduction. The 
Queen could not take her eyes from him 
during the last days; when looking at him, 
her eyes were full of tears. I beg your 
Majesty to keep this secret to yourself and 
to Senator Fersen. When the departure of 
the Count was known, all the courtiers were 
delighted. The Duchess of Fitzjames said 
to him: ‘What, Sir, you abandon your con- 
quest?” ‘If I had made one,’ said he, ‘I 
would not abandon it; I go away free, and 
unhappily without leaving any regrets be- 
hind me.’ Your Majesty will acknowledge 
that this answer was marked by a wisdom 
and a prudence beyond his years.”’ 


Fersen came back from America in June, 
1783. He accompanied his King in a jour- 
ney through Germany, and France. 
Louis XVI. gave him the coloneley of the 
Royal-Swedish regiment; 
Colonel in Sweden, he divided his time be- 
tween Paris and Stockholm. In 1790 he 
established himself completely in Paris; he 
had gained the entire confidence of Marie 
Antoinette, who was in reality friendless. 


Italy, 


as he was also 


“We can affirm,’ justly says M. Lendtre, 
“from her letters and those of Mercy [the 
Austrian Ambassador] that she tried all she 
could to love her husband, without succeed- 
ing completely. Her society at Versailles 
was composed only of vain men, accustomed 
to easy successes. Her light-headed brother- 
in-law, of whom she fears the polissoneries ; 
the mauvais sujet Tilly, who is her page; 
the bold Besenval, who attributes the ex- 
cesses of his language to the license of a 
soldier; Vaudreuil, skeptical, languishing, 
full of mannerism; Lauzun, whom she is 
obliged to dismiss from her presence—all 
paid their court to her, and it is a wonder 
that we can affirm, notwithstanding their 
half-confidences and their mysterious reti- 
cence, that none of these puppets tarnished 
‘the white soul of the Queen.’ ”’ 


In 1791, when she was abandoned, when 
the Court had become a prison, Fersen 
reappears. She knows that he has always 


loved her; she knows that he is worthy of 
confidence. We have fortunately some doc- 
uments which throw little light on the 
relations that began at that time. After 
the flight to Varennes, many papers were 
seized at the Tuileries and at the houses 
of the persons who were suspected of hay- 
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the 


not us 


chance among 


documents seven letters addressed to 
Fersen by a lady whose name remains 
unknown, and which were opened dur 

ing the inquest that followed the flight 
to Versailles The letters had been ad- 
dressed to him after he had himself left 
Paris. They were written by a lady who 
had emigrated to England. Had she been 
a mistress of Fersen? M. Lenétre thinks 
so; at any rate, she loved Fersen pas 
sionately, but she had discovered that he 
had himself a passion for the Queen. ‘‘He 
loved her respectfully, with an irresistible 
and profound love, all the more since she 
was isolated and unhappy and he had 
sworn to save her.’”” The unknown lady 
had sacrificed her own passion. ‘I desire 


she says, ‘‘to gee you soon in Stockholm 
as a brother whom I cherish; I have no 
other sentiment left for you; I have made 
this difficult effort to obey you.”’ And in 
another letter: ‘You ought to be satis- 
fled with me; I am pow at the point which 


you have desired. 
ship 


I shall feel only friend- 
I ought had 
another sentiment, or at least I to 
it in the bottom 
greatest sacrifice I can 
The unknown lady who 
had received Fersen’s dangerous confidence 


tor you; never to have 

ought 

concealed 

It the 


for you,” 


have of my 


is 


heart. 
make 


never names the Queen; she calls her “a 
certain person,” or “‘the person to whom 
you are attached.” 

The émigrés in London must have known 
something of Fersen’s passion; some _ of 
them blamed Fersen for endangering the 
reputation of the Queen. The unknown 
lady writes to him: “I have had a quar 
rel on this subject with my husband; I 
don’t see things as he does, and I think 
that at this moment you could not do 
enough to prove your attachment, by not 


leaving her, and by giving all the proofs 
of it which depend on you. What others 
blame, I find sublime, and I cannot but es 
teem you the more.”’ 

Fersen wrote a number of letters, some- 
times in cipher, to the Queen; his style, 
even in cipher, is very guarded; the short 


answers of the Queen are very affectionat« 
Some them, in their brevity, vi 
“Don't be Don't 
torment yourself too much on my account 


of are ry 


touching: uneasy. 
When shall we meet again quietly? 
Adieu, I am wholly yours 
Adieu, my dear Rignon [it one 
names she gives him in her letters]. 
brace you very tenderly.” 


is of the 
I 
Fersen had not 
the courage to destroy all these notes, but 
he defaced with ink the most intimate parts 
of them. ‘‘We can follow the phases,’ M 
Len6étre says, “of this reciprocal affection, 
which was like the last ray of sunshine in 
the life of the Queen.” 
that she was a prisoner, that 
but thought—to take her 
prison. He was the chief agent of the 
flight of the royal family. He arranged all 
the details with Bouillé and Choiseul. He 
marked the places where the King would 
find protection. He studied the road, 
and the relays of the post; he 
false passports, with the 
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and of Constitutional and municipal law. 
In the latter department, although the 
subject-matter of the chair was civics and 
law, the questions of Colonial and English 
history as illustrating the Constitutions 
of Virginia and of the United States re- 
largely the attention of George 
Wythe, the celebrated preceptor of the two 
Virginians, Jefferson and Marshall. Judge 
Wythe was succeeded by Judge St. George 
Tucker, whose published lectures on Con- 
stitutional law involved the history of the 
slave question and many other questions 
coming within the scope of a chair of his- 
tory. 

The first distinct chair of history by that 
name, however, was that of Louis Hue 
Girardin, who, under Mr. Jefferson’s guid- 
ance, wrote the fourth yolume of what is 
known as Burk’s ‘History of Virginia.’ 
This gentleman was a professor in the Col- 
lege from 1800 to 1805, but, unfortunately, 
the Faculty book for the period in which 
he taught is lost. As editor, however, in 
1805, of a magazine entitled Amenitates 
Graphice, he styled himself ‘‘Late Pro- 
fessor of History and Geography in the 
University of William and Mary.” The 
instruction imparted by him was assuredly 
something different from ‘‘civil history,” 
which, as a branch of ethics treating of 
the duties of the citizen and the State, had 
been taught in the College by the profes- 
sor of moral philosophy from its earliest 
inception. 

After 1805 the fortunes of the College 
were very much depressed, but in 1820 a 
vigorous effort was made by the Board of 
Visitors to restore the institution to its 
former usefulness. Rev. Richard Keith was 
elected professor of “history and human- 
ity,” and in regard to him we have fortu- 
nately the faithful light of the Faculty book 
to guide us. He qualified before the Facul- 
ty on December 5, 1821. He gave three lec- 
tures a week in history and three in the 
classics. His text-books in the former 
were Hume's ‘History of England’ and 
Ramsay’s ‘History of the United States.’ 
Mr. Keith served for about a year, when he 
resigned on account of ill health. In a 
few years (1826) he was succeeded by 
Thomas R. Dew, and there can be no ques- 
tion to any one who examines his ‘Digest of 
the History of Ancient and Modern Na- 
tions’ that he stands in the forefront of all 
teachers of history in the Union during the 
period in which he lived. Under his vig- 
orous administration as President, lasting 
until 1846, the College attained a degree of 
prosperity never before achieved. His suc- 
cessors in the chair of history were George 
Frederick Holmes, afterwards for many 
yvars professor of history at the University 
of Virginia, Henry A. Washington, who was 


ceived 


employed by Congress to edit the works 
of Thomas Jefferson, and Robert J. Mor- 
rison, whose name is identified with that 
of President Ewell in the publication 
of the Historical Catalogue of the Col- 
lege. 

This carries us to the war between the 
States in 1861, when the College was de- 
stroyed by the Federal troops. After its 


restoration on the same walls, the study of 
history was resumed. In 1898 the subject 
of American history, linked with that of 
politics, was separated from the general 
study of history, and assigned to the duties 
of the President. This closes a hasty ac- 


count of the study of History at William 





and Mary, but I hope the account may prove 
of some interest to your readers. 
LYON G. TYLER, 
President and Professor of American His- 
tury and Politics. 


WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE, 
WILLIAMSBURG, VA., November 11, 1902. 


ONE HUNDRED TWENTY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


SIR: I am interested in discovering the 
originator, or the first user in print, of the 
expression ‘‘one hundred twenty,’ in place 
of ‘‘one hundred and twenty.’’ Mathemati- 
clans say that the elliptical form originaled 
in a desire to avoid ambiguity in reading 
numbers containing decimals, but I have 
seen no proof of this. The earliest occur- 
rence of the shorter form that I have found 
anywhere is in Daboll’s ‘Teacher’s Assist- 
ant,’ second edition, 1802. (The first edition 
has not been available.) In this work the 
form occurs but once (p. 23), and no atten- 
tion is called to it. After this time I have 
found no example of the ellipsis, outside ot 
later editions of Daboll’s work, until 1848, 
when it appears as the only form in a ‘‘new 
edition’’ of Greenleaf’s ‘National Arithme- 
tic.’ From this time on, it occurs with 
increasing frequency, although it is not the 
established form until late in the ’70’s, both 
expressions being used indiscriminately in 
the introduction tothe ‘National Arithmetic,’ 
editions of 1856, 1859, 1862, and 1865. The 
earliest explicit instruction for the use of 
the shorter form that I have found is in J. B. 
Thcemson’s ‘Complete Graded Arithmetic,’ 
published in 1882: ‘In reading numbers ex- 
pressed by three or more figures, omit tne 
word and after hundreds” (p. 9). The _ total 
number of arithmetics that I have examincd 
is 62, and of this number 25 use the longer 
form. My researches were limited to the 
collection in the University Library, 

In the light of these facts I shall, untii I 
receive further information, hold to the hy- 
pothesis that the first appearance of the 
shorter form was not an invention. It was 
a sporadic case, a spontaneous variation, 
which was preserved because it was found 
useful. The idea that it was invented 
because of its usefulness in avoiding am- 
biguity in reading decimals, I. shall hold to 
be a sort of Volksetymologie, got up after 
the fact. But I am open to _  convic- 
tion. 

The question interests me, I ought per- 
baps to say, from the rhetorical standpoint, 
not from the arithmetical. To the form 
“one hundred twenty’ I have a pronounced 
antipathy, which is not in the least dimin- 
ished by my awareness of the economies 
of the phrase from the mathematical point 
of view. In part the antipathy is traceabie 
to the circumstances under which I first 
heard the expression, in part to the sound of 
the words. The elliptical phrase was first 
pronounced in my hearing by a pedantic, 
affected person, whose dress, speech, and 
manner were alike distasteful to me. A 
vivid image of this offensive individual 
arises in my mind as often as I hear the 
phrase. But the antipathy is strengthened 
by the seeming collision or huddling of the 
words due to the dropping of the conjunc 
tion. I suspect that many others are siml- 
larly disposed toward the expression. 

FRED NEWTON ScorTtr. 

UNIversitry OF Micui@an, November 12, 1902. 


SIMILARITY OF TITLE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: In choosing ‘Retrospect and Pros- 
pect’ as a name for Capt. A. T. Mahan’s 
book recently published by Messrs. Little, 
Brown & Co., and noticed in the Nation of 
November 13 (p. 381), it is an interesting 
fact that both the author and the publish- 
ers seem to have overlooked ‘Retrospects 
and Prospects,’ a volume of essays by Sid- 
ney Lanier, published by Messrs. Scrib- 
ner in 1899. GEORGE S. WILLS. 

WESTMINSTER, Mp., November 14, 1902. 





Notes. 


The Journal of Comparative Literature, to 
be edited by Profs. George E. Woodberry 
and J. B. Fletcher and Mr. J. E. Spingarn, 
and published quarterly by McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., will make its first appearance 
on January 1, 1903. Its contents will 
relate to international literature, past and 
present, and its articles will be printed, 
as a rule, in the language in which they 
were written. Leading articles will be 
followed by signed reviews, and these by 
abstracts of periodicals. France, Belgium, 
Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, Germany, 
Italy, Austria promise collaboration (the 
new French Ambassador at Washington is 
on the list of names already published). 
British and American universities are also 
counted on for support. Columbia Uni- 
versity is the Journal’s editorial headquar- 
ters. 

The Complete Works of John Lyly, now 
for the first time collected, are about to 
issue from the Oxford University Press 
under the editorship of R. Warwick Bond, 
M.A., who furnishes a Life of the author 
and an estimate of his importance to Eng- 
lish literature. 

James Pott & Co. announce ‘The Builders 
of the Republic,’ by Margherita A. Hamm; 
‘The Life and Works of R. B. Sheridan,’ 
in two volumes; ‘The Inner and Middle 
Temple,’ historical associations, by H. H. 
Leigh Ballot; ‘Five Great Painters of the 
Victorian Era,’ by Sir Wyke Bayliss; and 
‘The Mediterranean: Its Storied Cities and 
Venerable Ruins,’ by J. T. Bonney. 

The indefatigable veteran, Professor 
Mommsen, will add to the Corpus of Latin 
Inscriptions published by the Berlin Acad- 
emy a new volume of considerable size, de- 
voted entirely to the Latininscriptions found 
in the Orient. It was in 1873 that he pub- 
lished the first volume of these inscriptions, 
but meanwhile there has been such an ac- 
cumulation of new material that a further 
volume has become a necessity. His co- 
laborers are his pupils, Hirschfeld and 
Domaszewski. 

From Herbert B. Turner & Co. of Boston 
comes a new series of standard classics 
represented at the outset by Swift’s ‘Tale 
of a Tub’ and Stevenson's ‘Virginibus 
Puerisque.’ The volumes are of a size for 
the pocket, though a little heavy for that 
conveyance, are clearly printed in large 
type, and, if one may judge by the clever 
reproduction of an eighteenth-century rul- 
ed page which the ‘Tale’ presents, are to 
be individualized typographically. The 
Stevenson booklet, with its top-heavy head- 
lines, shows the dangers that attend such 
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The ‘‘Century Classics’’ of the Century 
Company, with their all-round excellence 
of manufacture, proceed with Lamb's ‘Es- 
says of Elia’ and Sterne’s ‘Sentimental 
Journey,’ the latter eked out with Thack- 
eray’s damnatory character of Sterne, from 
the ‘English Humorists,’ by way of preface. 
Whether this is likely to prove an antidote 
or an appetizer for the Young Person, the 
student of human nature will decide. But 
this handsome series is not for youth es- 
pecially. 

Whatever one may think of Kenneth 
Grahame’s ‘Dream Days’ as a book for chil- 
dren, there can be no question of the de- 
lightful quality of Mr. Maxfield Parrish’s 
illustrations to the new edition elegantly 
brought out by John Lane. Imagination, 
grace, and humor are appropriately mixed 
in them, and the draughtsman’s hand is 
always firm. Whatever he borrows he 
makes his own. The unindexed tailpieces, 
as well as the full-page designs, will not 
escape notice and commendation. The cover 
is hardly up to the general level. 

Two papers, ascribed with certainty to 
Thackeray, in Fraser’s Magazine (1837-39), 


viz., ‘‘A Word on the Annuals’ and “Our 
Annual Execution,’ have been tastefully 


reprinted in Philadelphia by H. W. Fisher 
& Co., under the title of the second paper, 
which contains the original form of Thack- 
eray’s ballads ‘“‘The Knightly Guerdon”’ and 
“The Almacks’ Adieu:” It also includes, as 
a favorable selection from the Annual un- 
der review, Monckton Milnes’s “I wandered 


by the brookside.”’ The reprint is ver- 
batim from Fraser; and the edition is 
limited. 


Mr. J. P. Mowbray’s ‘A Journey to Na- 
ture,’ having given pleasure to the readers 
of the Bvening Post, passed naturally, with 
some revision and addition, into book form, 
and now reappears with illustrations by 
Henry Troth (Doubleday, Page & Co.). 
These are of two sorts, pen-drawn vignettes 
and full-page photographic views, each to 
be praised in their way. In his chapter on 
Indian Summer, Mr. Mowbray recognizes 
only the ‘‘laggard days in November 
left behind in the autumnal procession.’’ 
Either we have already had our “spell,” 
beginning in October and overlapping the 
third week in November, or the sufferers 
from the coal famine have yet a respite in 
store for them. 

Canon Rawnsley has well earned his rep- 
utation as the most diligent and devout ex- 
ponent of the cult of the English Lakes and 
the Lake School. ‘A Rambler's Notebook 
at the English Lakes’ (Glasgow: James 
MacLehose & Sons), is the fifth volume 
of his impressions of Lake scenery and the 
life of the dalesmen from the point of 
view of one for whom every path that 
Wordsworth may have trodden is hallowed, 
every stone on which Southey may have 
sat an object of admiring awe. For a some- 
what limited circle of readers, the remotest 
connections, the most trivial reminiscences 
of the “Lakers” possess an interest which 
to outsiders appears almost miraculously 
inexhaustible; and to the mere Philistine, 
positively morbid. There are those, fit 
though few, who will read, in the proper 
spirit, of the habits and last years of 
Wordsworth’s ‘“‘cousin once removed,” and 
of the Canon’s pilgrimage, each year pious- 
ly renewed, to the “jocund company” of the 
Duddon daffodils. We confess to a prefer- 
ence for the essay on otter-hunting or the 





description of the November glories of | 
Derwentwater. Canon Rawnsley has a pret- | 
ty gift for describing the 
of outdoor life in the north country; it is 
the more to be regretted that his 
siasm too often borders on the 
too often illustrates the fact 

certain form of Wordsworthian ‘‘pietas,”’ it 
is impossible to walk safely within the nar 
row limits of the sublime. The 
the “Diamond Jubilee Bonfires” is a 
lection of patriotic statistics that is hardly 
worthy republication in a 
form. The volume is adorned with repro- 
ductions from photographs of the Lake dis 

trict, and has the usual accompaniment of 
the author’s original verse. 

Mr. W. S. Crockett’s ‘Scott Country’ (Lon- 
don: Adam & Charles Black; New York: 
Macmillan) is a rambling book, full of bor- 
derside lore thrown into simple form. Those 
to whom it is a delight in itself to linger 
over the names of Eildon, Yarrow, Traquair, 
Teviot, for whom not only Scott but Hogg 
and Leyden have charms binding 
those in the book of Sir Michael and 
straight from faerie as the rhymes of True 
Thomas—they will turn 
pass back for a while among the border 
hills, under the gray sky, by the dark 
streams. To all such the book can be com- 
mended. To others it will be a 
naught. Mr. Crockett’s literary powers are 
trifling; his naiveté isastonishing. Yet 
love of the border goes far to save hiin. 
The best in his book is its mist of memory, 
its wealth of illustrations, often very good, 
which 
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it is full. 

The only link in ‘The Holy Land, Painted 
by John Fullylove, Described by John Kel- 
man’ (Macmillan), between the illustrations 
and the text is that both are impression- 
istic, full of color, and lacking in detail. 
Otherwise, they appear to have no relation 
of origin or plan. Mr. 
colors have been most skilfully reproduced. 
They undoubtedly render the land with ac- 
curacy, but are lacking in artistic charm. 
There is little feeling for but 
some bits of water are very prettily caught, 
and the more architectural scenes have 
often a gorgeous reality. Mr. Kelman, 
his side, is a close follower of Prof. George 
Adam Smith. He has not Dr. Smith's lu- 
minous power of interpreting geography, 
but he has picturesqueness and vocabulary, 
and can turn ideas into sharp-cut concrete 
facts, or what may pass for such. Fortu 
nately for his method, his first rapture of 
observation was not deadened by too great- 
ly widened experience; we have impressions 
here, and not studies. These always 
vigorous, and may sometimes becorrect; but 
the six months’ tourist who ventures a hun- 
dred pages on ‘“‘The Spirit of Syria’ 
more even than the courage of his kind, 
and must be read with caution. Yet—or 
perhaps therefore—the book is most reada- 
ble, and fairly fits its illustrations. 

Prof. William MacDonald, now of Brown 
University, but recently of Bowdoin 
lege, treats of ‘The Government of Maine’ 
in Macmillan’s series of Handbooks of 
American Government. This series is in- 
tended for the use of students in 
schools and academies, but we doubt if 
they can profitably spend their time in 
acquiring information which is, except to 
specialists, of the driest character. The 
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work before us certainly gives a clear and 
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chinery of the Stats ind to a consideralt 
extent summarizes its law it the ver 
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Dr Willis Botsford, 
Harvard, now 
bia Unive 
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George 
but 


rsity, has 


formerly of 


connected with Colum 
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issued an ‘Ancient 
(Macmillan), 


with recent ac 


lor 


Beginners’ 


to comply tion of the Amer 


ican Historical Association, encouraging 
the schools to give a year to ancient hi 

tory, “with special reference to Greek and 
Roman history, but including also a short 
introductory study of the more ancient na 
tions.”’ This volume follows Dr Bots 
ford’s other books in its bright, readable 
presentation, and in its coplous use of maps 


and illustrations Brightness of statement 


occasionally shows signs of degeneration 
and the illustrations sometimes sustain no 
relation to the contiguous text The in 
troductory portion, devoted to the Orient 
is too brief (forty pages) to be of much 
value, but it could hardly be otherwise 
in a book predetermined to treat Greece 
and Rome in detail, down to the time of 


Charlemagne, and occupy but one year with 


classes of beginners 


The 400 pages given 


to Greece and Rome suffer in many ways 
from the same hard-and-fast conditions 
The various lines of development over so 


long a period cannot be kept fairly in hand 


and compressed into so few pages without 


a rigid exclusion of detail, unless it be of 
importance But ir 
thus be excluded 
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presented Demosthenes, Alex 


ander, Scipio, Sulla, Cicero, Tiberius, Tra 


jan, and the rest crowd one another acro 
the stage so rapidly that the mind neither 
gets an adequate impressioneof their char 
acter as men, nor a coherent view of t! 
respective significance in h de | 
ment of human history 

The sixteenth volume of Mr. Slater's 
Book- Pri Current’ (London 1 
Stock) makes its pick from auction al 


in 1901-'02 of 51,000 lots, aggregating £162 


207 in amount realized (much the larg 

in ten years, though the average falls be 
low last year’s). The steady increase in 
the proportion of miscellaneous works 
noted by the editor, along with the demand 
for books having colored plate As usual, 
apart from the Bible, the Shakspere com 
petition leads all others More of Shelley’ 
works aré¢ recorded than of Byron's or 
Tennyson's; Browning, in spite of Brow 


ing Societies, hardly cuts a figure. ‘Romola 
alone represents George Eliot, and brought 
£19, partly, if not wholly, because of the 
author's inscription Dickens slightly 
outstripped Thackeray, and botb ranged 
substantially with Scott Joccaccio was 
more to the fore than Dante; of Petrarch 


only six copies, all told, were put up. Vol- 
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taire overshadowed Rousseau. William 
Morris's admirers for his own sake showed 
up well. His Kelmscott Press publications 
under the hammer numbered nine; those of 
the Vale Press, four. 

The excellent little ‘American Jewish 
Year-Book’ is now so regular a_ publica- 
tion that it calls only for mere mention. 
Its interest lies in its chronicle of the year, 
of the Rumanian question and anti-Sem- 
itism generally; of Jewish societies, char- 
itable and otherwise, including the Baron 
de Hirsch fund; and of the Zionist move- 
ment. In all, there is much sociological 
material. As usual, the book is weighted 
with the report of the Jewish Publication 
Society, and its seventy-odd pages of mem- 
bers’ names. 

The last volume of Dr. Rodkinson’s trans- 
lation of the Babylonian Talmud, giving the 
tract ‘Sanhedrin,’ is even liker than its 
predecessors, in respect to its fine mixed 
feeding, to the proverbial sheepshead. From 
lawyers to sociologists and folklorists, even 
to the pursuers of the jests of the market- 
place, all will find their quarry here. There 
have been, for example, accusations against 
the builders of detective stories that their 
labors went to give suggestions to crimi- 
nals. But here we read how Rabbi Jose 
lectured once on Job xxiv. 16, and treated 
the subject so luminously that next night 
there were three hundred burglaries in the 
town, all according to his method. Natural- 
ly, “the town-men troubled him.’”’ He re- 
plied; ‘“‘How could I know that all of you 
were thieves ?’’—which is a fairly valid crit- 
icism on many theories of the prevention 
and propagation of crime. In a short pre- 
face, Dr. Rodkinson, if we understand him 
rightly, indicates his adhesion to a most ex- 
traordinary theory of the origin of the San- 
hedrin, pushing it back to Moses, and even 
to Noah. This cannot but suggest a doubt 
as to the scholarship of his translation, 
which is evidently a free one. It would be 
well, too, if he could secure some revision 
of his English style. There are anacoloutha 
and some curious verbal usages. A trans- 
lation like this is worth sub-editing. 

The compiler of the Century Company's 
‘Bible for Children,’ Mrs. Joseph Gilder, is 
to be heartily congratulated on the taste, 
courage, and discretion which she has show- 
ed, The Authorized Version has been used, 
and there has#been no finical cutting except 
of absolutely impossible passages, and no 
The is won- 
derfully readable and Infinitely better than 
the “Bible Stories’? of our childhood. Chil- 
dren with these cadences in their ears will 
speak of graver matters— 
hold fast their heritage of pure English, But 


additions or changes. result 


surely-——not to 
it is a blunder with ethical elements in it 
that on the title-page there is no mention 
of the Instead are given the 
names of Dr. Francis Brown of Union Sem 
inary and Bishop Potter, the one of whoin 


compiler. 


is responsible for four pages of preface and 
the two of introduction. 
unfortunately, are addressed to the parent 
and not to the child, and, if they come to 
be read by a child of even ordinary intelll- 
gence, may do much mischief. He cannot be 
Jearning that we think it well 
for his advantage to cut some things from 
the Bible. Nor will the clumsy apology ap- 
pease him that ‘‘care for childhood prompts 
this, and not for the Bible.” Still 


other for These, 


helped by 


blame 


worse is it for him to learn that ‘‘many are 
All this explain- 


indifferent to the Bible.” 





ing, apologizing, and protesting may be ex- 
cellent in its place, but that place was not 
here, in a book to go into a child’s hands. 
Its place, at the most, would have been 
on a few leaves, separate and removable, or 
on one of those slips, suggestive to the in- 
dolent reviewer, which prudent publishers 
now send out in their books. Added are 
twenty-four illustrations, all from great 
paintings, but not all from ‘‘the old mas- 
ters,’ as stands on the same unhappy title- 
page. There is a schoolgirl in anecdote 
who assures a friend that she has an uncle 
in Rome, ‘‘one of the old masters.’’ It is 
only less startling to find Rubens, Muril- 
lo, Rembrandt, Van Dyck, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds figuring under that rubric. But 
the part of the book which is good is very 
good; the compiler has done her task well. 

Johns Hopkins University preserves the 
record of its anniversary celebration (the 
twenty-fifth) in a neat volume printed at 
the University Press, Baltimore, Md. This 
book contains the addresses in full, a list of 
delegates from other institutions, a regis- 
ter of alumni attending the celebration, and 
an account of the presentation of a jubilee 
velume to Prof. Gildersleeve by his former 
students; in all, a record which all Hop- 
kinsians and others who attended the cere- 
monies of last February will wish to possess. 

The proceedings at the celebration of the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of Yale College, a yegr ago, are recorded in 
a sumptuous volume now published by tie 
University. The number of functions crowd- 
ed into four memorable days has made 
it difficult to do them all justice withiu 
reasonable compass, and there is little at- 
tempt to describe the spectacular effects 
that constituted so marked a feature of the 
Much space is necessarily given 
to programmes and lists which are of 
course unreadable, and of some of the 
longer addresses only abstracts are giveéii. 
Professor Fisher’s admirable account of tke 
relation of Yale College to theology and 
missions, however, well deserved to be re- 
published without abbreviation, and it occu- 
pies fifty of the 600 pages of the record. The 
book seems to be in all respects a fit memo- 
rial of a celebration which may well be 
called glorious. 

The Bibliographical Contributions of the 
Library of Harvard University have just 
been resumed, after a pause of four years. 
No. 54 fitly consists of a bibliography of 
Justin Winsor, by William F. Yust. Mr. 
W. C. Lane, Mr. Winsor’s successor, calls 
attention to the remarkable chronological ex- 
hibit thus made of Mr. Winsor’s insatiable 
and varied activity. On pp. 29, 30, Mr. Win- 
sor’s contributions to the Nation 1880-1896, 
are listed by themselves. A blank book la- 
belled “Poems of Art and Nature,” original 
and translated, was found among his effects, 
arranged as if for publication. 

German topics, including regulations for 
insurance companies, the Slaby-Arco sys- 
tem of wireless telegraphy, and economic 
conditions occupy the principal place in 
the Consular Reports for November. Other 
subjects treated are the American plough 
and the Russian farmer, and the Lyons 
congress for protection against hail. The 
testimony as to the efficiency of the ‘‘greli- 


occasion. 


fuge cannon” was conflicting, but it was 
unanimously voted ‘to continue the war 
against hail, on condition that it should 


be done systematically.”’ The Department 
of the Rhone “claims to have established 





the first cloud-firing post. It now has 834 
cannon, covering 45,000 acres of vineyards.” 
Our Consul-General at Yokohama reports 
an increase of the foreign trade of Japan, 
but a decrease in value of more than 31 
per cent. of goods purchased from this 
country. The falling off has been chiefly 
in materials for bridges and _ buildings, 
telephones and wire. 

The Quarterly Statement for October of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund is largely 
given up to Mr. Macalister’s report of the 
excavations at Gezer. The principal re- 
sults have been “‘the discovery of sections 
of a great city wall, of a most important 
burial-cave, the examination of which has 
thrown much light on the physical charac- 
teristics, funerary customs, and pottery of 
some of the earliest races of Palestine; 
of a small temenos or high place, contain- 
ing a stone circle; and of a considerable 
variety of objects belonging to the later 
stone age and the bronze age of culture.” 
Some of these antiquities are similar to 
those found in corresponding strata at Tell 
el-Hesy, but not in other tells. This sug- 
gests the possibility of a close racial con- 
nection between the two places, a suppo- 
sition which is strengthened by the fact 
that, when. Joshua besieged Lachish, ‘‘Ho- 
ram, king of Gezer, came up to help La- 
chish’ (Josh. x. 33). The report is very 
fully illustrated. Gen. Sir C. W. Wilson 
discusses the question as to the authen- 
ticity of the traditional sites of Golgotha 
and the Holy Sepulchre. 

The German Orientgesellschaft, with 
headquarters in Berlin, is enlarging its field 
of operations, and has begun researches in 
Egypt. Hitherto the diggings have been 
confined to Babylon, where Dr. Koldewey 
has made splendid progress; although the 
number of inscriptions found has been few, 
other archzological matter has been un- 
earthed in satisfactory amounts. The 
Gesellschaft, as is openly stated, has far- 
reaching schemes, the purpose being to es- 
tablish in Berlin collections of materials 
for the study of Orientalia that will, if not 
rival that of the British Museum, yet to a 
certain degree make it unnecessary for 
German and other savants from the Conti- 
nent to go to London for their materials. 
Complaints have been repeatedly made that 
the authorities of the British Museum do 
not welcome scholars from abroad, as was 
the case in former years. The German so-~ 
ciety, under the direction of Professor 
Delitzsch, who has been in the Orient for 
some five months, has begun its Egyptian 
work near Cairo, with rich results. Dr. 
Ludwig Bornhardt is in charge of these 
researches, and has already published a 
preliminary account of the undertaking. 


The famous Barberini library, contain- 
ing more than 60,000 volumes, has been pur- 
chased by the Vatican authorities. The 
Italian Government learned of the sale too 
late to make an offer, and could only 
satisfy itself that the law for the protection 
of works of art had not been violated in the 
transaction, as the sale included only books 
and manuscripts, but not the picture gal- 
lery or statues, or even the family archives. 
Leo XIII. has expressed his purpose to 
erect a special building for the reception 
of these new treasures, and proposes to give 
scholars free access to the collection. 

From Lemcke & Buechner we receive the 
first calendars for 1903, viz., the seventh 
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from English commentators, who, Dr. Sar- 
razin thinks, are the ‘‘most legitimate” in- 
terpreters. We note, with amusement, that 
he makes a sharp distinction between Eng- 
lishmen and Americans, associating the 
latter, presumably as aliens, with ‘Dutch 
and German scholars.” But no harm is 
done and our feelings are not hurt. By the 
doctor’s leave, we shall still do our best 
to speak and read our mother tongue, which 
Alexander Schmidt understood so well— 
rather better, we see, than his editor, who 
speaks of “commentators of the great 
poet” where the idiom requires on. 


VILLARI’S ITALIAN LIFE. 


Italian Life in Town and Country. By Luigi 

Villari. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1902. 

When we consider how entirely distinct 
in most characteristics the provinces form- 
ing United Italy are, we must agree with 
our author that it is no easy task to give 
a just idea of Italian social life in a short 
volume. The broad demarcations of north 
and south, with the strongly marked indi- 
viduality of their different populations, can- 
not escape the notice of the most casual ob- 
server; butnotonly the provinces differ essen- 
tially in character, thought, manners and 
customs, cookery, etc.; each important city 
seems to have retained its own particular- 
ities which in the past gave a stamp to the 
architecture, painting, and sculpture of each 
place. 

In the north the people are industrious, 
active, full of business enterprise and ca- 
pacity; they take the lead in politics and 
in social questions, and consider themselves 
vastly superior to their southern compa- 
triots, for whom they do not trouble to hide 
their contempt. The population of the Alta 
Italia provinces consider themselves wrong- 
ed in having to pay high taxes in order to 
support the Meridionali in idleness, while 
the latter are equally dissatisfied, complain- 
ing that the Government has always been 
more favorable to the north, promoting its 
industries with protectionist tariffs, making 
more railways and instituting more schools 
than for them. Moreover, in spite of the 
depressing conditions of its agriculture, 
the south, taxed just as heavily, has never 
received any aid from Government, _ be- 
sides having to endure the most incom- 
petent officials, who seem to be reserved for 
important Government posts in the south. 
Before the Union, the debt of the Meridiona- 
li was very light, while now they share the 
public debt equally, notwithstanding the 
great sacrifices they made and the impor- 
tant part they played in the work of unity. 
Yet even in the south there is visible im- 
provement, Bari and Naples are becoming im- 
portant centres of commerce. The great re- 
proach the Meridionali have to bear is on ac- 
count of their terrible criminal record, and 
the Institutions of the Mafia, the Camorra, 
and brigandage; the last still surviving in 
Sicily, as in Calabria and Le Puglie, where 
occasional cases transpire, though it is no 


longer an organized power in the province 
of Naples as of old. 

Pesides these differences of character, our 
author cites instances of local rivalries of 
cities, having their sources in historical 
feuds; for example, Siena, where to this 
day Florentines are treated with scant hos- 
titality on account of the battle of Monta- 


perti, in 1260, when the Sienese defeated the 
Florentines, and became for a while the rul- 





ing power in Tuscany. The Sienese attribute 
all their present difficulties to the jealousy 
and enmity of the Florentines. They even 
consider the inefficient train service between 
the two cities as a result of Florentine bad 
feeling; on the other hand, they decline to 
organize any more convenient trains, as it 
might bring more Florentines to their city 
to damage their own commercial prospects 
by rivalry. This provincial exclusiveness 
is called the ‘‘spirito di campanile,” and 
prevails in such towns as Pisa, Arezzo, Vol- 
terra, Montepulciano and San Gemignano, 
while at Rome the pride of Roman citizen- 
ship extends from its princes, who hold 
themselves superior to reigning families, to 
the beggar, who is superbly contemptuous 
in his acceptance of small favors. 

Our author, writing on the aristocracy, 
considers that ‘‘good society’ translates 
what is meant by aristocrazia, for bank- 
ers, merchants, manufacturers come under 
this denomination. Plutocracy has great 
influence here as everywhere. Titles are 
very common, there being no law of primo. 
geniture in Italy, besides which they are 
freavently adopted by those who have no 
right to them. On the other hand, there are 
many of the most ancient and noble fam- 
ilies in Venice and Lombardy descended from 
burghers of the free cities, ‘“‘optimates,’’ 
who are called nobili or patrizit without 
bearing any title. In the early days of 
Italian unity the Piedmontese nobles had 
much influence in the government of the 
new state; they were the King’s immedi- 
ate advisers, and are said to have promotel 
the common good as far as it was in their 
power. Their special importance ceased 
when Turin was no longer the seat of gov- 
ernment, though some of them still take 
part in politics. They are as a class in- 
telligent, cultured, and interested in com- 
merce and general progress. The Lom- 
bard nobles, both for their immense wealth 
and for their active participation in com- 
merce and industry, take the most promi- 
nent position among the upper classes. They 
travel much, and entertain with munificence 
at their splendid villas about the lakes, in 
the Brianza or on the plains. It is to their 
initiative that the Lombard towns owe their 
presperity. The Tuscan nobility have the 
quality of being good landlords; they live 
on their estate part of the year, on friendly 
terms with their peasants, although their 
headquarters are at their ancestral palace 
in the town to which they belong, and where, 
as the one relic of their commercial origin, 
one often sees a little shop door in some 
out-of-the-way corner with Canova di Vino 
over it, in which wine and oil are sold at 
retail. Tuscan nobles are considered in- 
telligent and shrewd, but extremely conser- 
vative and narrow-minded, and rather mean. 
Their innate courtesy and fear of interfer- 
ing with the prejudices of their neighbors 
make them very inefficient in politics, and 
their economical instincts prevent them 


from being hospitable, even when they are 
quite wealthy. The métayer system of land 
culture brings about a feeling of part pro- 


prietorship with the peasant, and fosters 
that healthy republican feeling so notice- 
able in Tuscany. The aristocrats of the 
south are mostly absentees from their es- 
tates, exercising feudal rights in defiance 
of the law, and exacting money returns 
from their lands, which are managed by ex- 
tortionate bailiffs. They care only to make 


a show in Naples or Palermo or Rome, with 


. 





fine carriages, smart clothes, and other lux- 
uries. When in their old fortified castles in 
Calabria or Sicily, they live like feudal 
barons, and ride about with armed retainers, 
who are devoted to them, although the peas- 
ants on their estates, suffering as they do 
from their callous indifference to their wel- 
fare, regard them often with sullen hatred. 

Titles are often acquired, either by giv- 
ing large sums to charities, or by purchas- 
ing a landed estate to which one is attach- 
ed; sometimes they are given as a reward 
for public services either in the army or 
in politics. Another very striking manner 
described by our author is by adoption, as 
follows: 

“There are a great many titled people, 
especially in the south, who have gone down 
in the world and who exercise the humblest 
professions to earn their bread. The aspi- 
rant to nobility—a wealthy contractor, or a 
fortunate speculator in stocks—discovers 
one of these nobili decaduti and persuades 
him for a consideration to adopt him as his 
son. At the death of the chimney-sweeping 
prince or the cabman earl, the parvenu 
adopted son inherits the title, and plain 
Signor Donatini blossoms forth into the 
Principe di Torre San Gennaro, with coat 
of arms, coronet, family portraits, and 
liveries all complete. His position, how- 
ever, is not altogether an enviable one, as 
he is much laughed at by all who know the 
story, and everybody does get to know it.” 


The dislike for work is the bane of the 
upper classes. The prejudice that a gentle- 
man should occupy himself with landed 
property only is gradually giving place to 
more enlightened ideas, but young aristo- 
crats brought up in priestly colleges are 
not fit for anything but the usual life of the 
butterflies of fashion, so similar in every 
country. There are in Italy many young, 
healthy men who prefer to spend their 
time in cafés, the theatres, and sauntering 
about the streets on a meagre income to 
turning their attention to any useful work. 
Mr. Villari considers that even among the 
laboring classes work is looked upon as a 
painful necessity, and that, were it possi- 
ble, most people would lead an idle life. 

The factors of the great differences of 
character among Italians of different prov- 
inces are shown to be the climate and the 
government to which each province has 
been subjected for centuries. For instance, 
Austrian rule in Lombardy, so oppressive in 
political matters, seems to have been bene- 
ficent in developing a business capacity 
and public spirit, and fostering an appre- 
ciation of honest civil administration. The 
language also varies immensely in its dia- 
lects, so that even Italians sometimes seem 
to be talking an unknown language when 
they use their special dialect before a com. 
patriot of a far-off province. In the south 
there are remains of Albanian and Greck 
colonies, and in Sicily and Sardinia the race 
partly derives from the Arab, but the popu- 
lation of the mainland has been composed 
for centuries of different groups of the same 
race. Notwithstanding all these diversities 
and discordant elements, a unanimous feel- 
ing pervades all Italy of the great im- 
portance of the union of the kingdom. As 
a signal proof that there never has been 
any political party based on regional par- 
ticularism of any significance, Mr. Villari 
recalls the proposal of some Milanese Radi- 
cals and Socialists to create a separate state 
with Milan for capital. This plan was so 
unpopular that they withdrew it of their 
own accord. On the formation of a Cabinet 
by a new minister the first consideration 
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seems not the fitness of each member for 
his post, but that ministerial honors should 
be equally distributed among Lombards, 
Tuscans, Romans, Piedmontese, and Sicil- 
fans. The same sense of fairness to all 
regulates the creation of new Senators and 
the conferring of honors. Conscription has 
done much to encourage a sense of broth- 
erhood from the necessity of speaking Ital- 
ian instead of the special dialects. The mili- 
tary authorities make it a rule also to have 
men of all the different provinces serve 
together, and they learn thus by hearsay 
of the condition of the whole country. 

We believe Mr. Villari to be mistaken 
when he says there is no feeling in Italy 
against the Jews; we should say that there 
is a strong prejudice against them. Even 
the wealthiest are often at great disadvan- 
tage in society, but they are tolerated on 
account of large donations of money, or 
public services of some kind. Foreigners 
are not generally admitted to Italian so- 
ciety unless they are especially introduced 
to some leading members. So many of the 
noble families have married American and 
English women that the exclusiveness of 
former times is gradually disappearing. 

The love of outward show is a striking 
feature in Italian life. Great sacrifices of 
personal comfort are made for the sake of 
appearances, especially in the south. Our 
author says: 


“In Naples and Palermo, life is not consid- 
ered worth living without a carriage. The 
following anecdote illustrates this feeling: 
An American gentleman who was spending 
the winter in Naples, had taken a flat in a 
palazzo, the first floor of which was occu- 
pied by a noble family in somewhat reduced 
circumstances, He noticed to his surprise 
that every day he met a servant going up 
or down the stairs carrying a pair of car- 
riage doors. At last the mystery was ex- 
plained. The said noble family shared a 
carriage with some other people, but each 
had its own doors with the family coat of 
arms to make their friends believe they 
both had carriages!” 


This love of display is especially notice- 
able in dress. The women of all classes wear 
very smart clothes out of doors, love bril- 
liant colors, and spend much money and 
thought on fine apparel, but we do not 
agree with our author that Italian ladies 
wear their jewels in the daytime more than 
the English—on the contrary, it is only at 
important evening receptions or state func- 
tions that foreigners have an opportunity 
of seeing Italian ladies wearing their splen- 
did jewels, the heirlooms of their families. 
In England, at the present moment, the dis- 
play of ornaments and rare gems begins at 
breakfast. 

Great frankness is a striking character- 
istic of this instructive little book. The 
author writes of what he knows from his 
own experience; he has observed much, and 
recognized many of the deficient sides of the 
Italian character—the general slackness, 
the want of moral conscience, the absence 
of any high ideal, shown in a general desire 
to shirk difficulties, from the schoolboy at 
his examination who resorts to cribs, to the 
politician who makes .use of the Mafia for 
his election. The subject of public educa- 
tion, so important to a young nation, has 
muchoccupied the Italian Government, which 
expends vast sums on the national schools 
and universities. In his chapter on this 
subject, Mr. Villari has had his father’s 
(Prof. Pasquale Villari) valuable writings 
and researches to comsult, so that what he 
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says bears the stamp of unquestionable 
authority. He points out that the great 
mistake has been to apply the same order 
of schools throughout a country where the 


degree of civilization is so unequal, and 
where, for practical purposes, different 
schemes of education are necessary. There 


are five standards of elementary education, 
of which three are compulsory, unless par- 
ents undertake to have their children taught 
at home. The number of illiterates still 
existing throughout the country proves 
that the law is not sufficiently enforced; 
conscripts, when they begin their military 
service, are often unable to read and write, 
and have to learn during their term. Re- 
ligious instruction is optional, but is gen- 
erally demanded; there is no feeling against 
it in Italy as there is in France. The pov- 
erty of elementary schools is very great; 
they are held often in unsanitary buildings, 
and possess few maps or specimens for ob- 
ject-lessons, and yet they cost the com- 
munes $15,000,000, of which the Government 
grants $325,000. The teachers, who are train- 
ed for their work in special colleges, are 
badly paid. The average salary for a man 
is from $140 to $265 per annum; a woman 
receives from $110 to $210 at most. 


The secondary schools are divided into 
classical or technical; are from 
$20 to $30 a term, from which the very poor- 
est people are exempted. The classical 
schools are divided into ginnasii and licei. 
The age for the former is from ten to fif- 
teen; the liceo demands three further years 
of study. The teaching is all on set lines, 
leaving no liberty of initiative either to 
master or to pupil. Latin is more thoroughly 
taught than Greek, of which it is rare that 
anything remains after school time. Modern 
languages are neglected. Italian literature, 
history, geography, mathematics, the ele- 
ments of natural science, and philosophy, 
are the subjects taken up. The course at 
the technical schools is also of seven years; 
the subjects are modern languages, arith- 
metic, bookkeeping, algebra and geometry, 
drawing, history, and geography. There are, 
besides, special schools of decorative design 
and modelling. We are told that the agri- 
cultural, mining, and forest schools have 
failed completely, as also the sulphur-min- 
ing school at Palermo. 


the fees 


There are no games or sports in common 
at any of the public schools; the boys are 
very insufficiently trained in gymnastics, 
of which there are classes twice weekly, but 
from which they are easily excused on very 
futile pleas. We have known parents to 
get a medical certificate so that their boys 
should not run the risk of catching cold 
after getting heated by the prescribed ex- 
ercise. Friendships are not made at school; 
the boys of good family keep strictly aloof 
from those of inferior social rank. There 
is no community of interest among them, so 
that school life loses much of the purpose 
it has in England and America, where rec- 
reation is part of the scholastic plan. 
Strolling through the streets after school 
hours and frequenting the cafés, or a formal 
walk, are often the sole resources of an 
Italian boy by way of recreation. 

There are as many as twenty-one univer- 
sities in Italy besides the College of Su- 
perior Studies in Florence and the Milan 
Academy. This is in excess of the require- 
ments of the country, but, as most of them 
existed when there were separate indepen- 
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dent states, the fear of offending local sus- 
ceptibilities prevents any b« 


ng suppressed 


The university course, th ame in all, costs 
in fees paid in separate tnstalments from 
$90 to $170. The result of th heap higher 
education is not happy t fills the Hberal 
professions with men who cannot earn their 
living in them, and who consider them 

selves too superior to undertake more use 

ful work. They drift into Government em 

ployment, where they have little to do, and 
unless specially gifted, have to content 


themselves with a salary of about $240 or 
$300 a year 
the 


There is no 


During the university 


young men generally 
supervision of study, no en 
forced discipline; they are 
to attend the 


If any 


not even obliged 


lectures provided for them 
professor is unpopular or severe in 


their 
the students have it 


exacting attendance at his lectures 
all in their own hands 
to organize riots,and scarcely a year passes 


without some demonstration of this nature 


and the students of other universities fol- 
low suit to show their solidarity he only 
punishment for disorderly conduct is the 


closing of the University for a fortnight or 
so; this gives the students a holiday, and 
they have besides fewer lectures to read up 
for their examinations The Minister of 
Public Instruction has the right to su 
pervene and to suspend the ringleaders for 
a year, but any authoritative measures 


cause great discomfort to the Minister, who 


is tormented by petitions from the rela- 


tives of the offenders, or the local Deputy 


threatens to join the Opposition if he does 


not revoke the punishment; and if the 


Minister remains unmoved, at the next Cab 


inet crisis he is generally ousted. It is this 
interference of the Ministry of Public In 
struction which is so disastrous to the ef 


ficiency of the often distin 


guished men of 


prote ssors 
reputation, but 
bring 

any material improvement in the system of 
The studies 
Ministry, the scholastic programme is there 
decided teachers are 


control, examination 


European 


who are utterly powerless to about 


education. ure regulated at the 


the under Its 
the 
In the course of thirty-two 


upon, 


and papers are 


made up there. 


years there have been no less than thirty 


four different Ministers of Public Instruc- 
tion, so that not one has ever had time to 
bring about any important reform, while 


in details of littie value are 


uppres 


con 


changes 
stantly decreed and soon sed by the 


next man in power. It has often been 4 
clared that the post of Minister of Publi 
Instruction should be not dé 


pending on party politics, 


permanent, 
in order to be in 
any way efficient. According to our author, 
this Ministry 


of trivial details 


is overwhelmed with the care 
Even during h ho iday 
in the the Minister is 


with people requiring favors of him, while 


country, besieged 
if passing through any provincial town, he 
is under the obligation of receiving the vis- 
its daily of the prefect, the Mayor, the head 
of the carabinieri, and the most important 
citizens, while if in a village, the local band 


windows, un- 


plays every evening under hi 
less as a change from this iction he is 
serenaded by the children of the elementary 


schools. 


Mr. Villari’s chapters on Music, Litera- 
ture, and Art are not in any * lequat 
The il.ustrations, from tar 1eO"U 
tograph: ure ry poo and «othe = styl 


throughout is careless, continually falling 
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into slang expressions, which come rather 
as a shock to the reader when the subject 
treated of is serious. Notwithstanding these 
defects, the book will be useful to those 
who desire to know the life of the Italian 
people as seen through an Italian medium. 





FYFE’S SUBMARINE WARFARE. 


Submarine Warfare. By Herbert C. Fyfe. 
With Introduction by Admiral Sir E. R. 
Fremantle, R. N., and Sir Edward J. Reed, 


M. P. London: Grant Richards; New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1902. 


The problems of aerial and subaqueous 
navigation have keenly interested men ever 
since the days of Dedalus and Jonah, who 
still “hold the Although enthu- 
siasts there be who look for achievements 
greater, both as to time and distance, than 
those that and unhappy 
prophet, the sun of Amittai, Mr. Fyfe, in his 
interesting book, seems to expect, at least 
for the present, only such gradual improve- 
ments in the mechanism of so-called sub- 
marine as will render their move- 
ments swifter, better controlled, and freer 
from the chance of internal disaster. That 
he subconsciously believes they will seri- 


record.” 


of spiritless 


boats 


ously affect, if not entirely revolutionize 
naval warfare, is evident on every_ page. 
Those who care to learn what has been 


done in the past to move below the surface 
of the sea against an enemy and there to 
him into eternity, or who wish to 
keep in touch with the experiments towards 
this same beneficent end which are going 
the world over, will find in Mr. Fyfe’s 
work pretty much all that is publicly avail- 
able, and they may be led by the logic of 
the facts he adduces to share the tempered 
optimism of his views. 

In his Part II, Mr. Fyfe gives an excel- 
lent résumé of the history of his subject, 
beginning with the divers of Tyre in Alex- 
ander’s siege, who ‘‘swam off from the city 
under water to a great distance, and with 
long tore pieces the mé&e with 
were endeavoring to 

It is a far cry from 
this episode to the days of Cornelius Dreb- 
bel, born in Holland in 1572, for whom the 
definite claim is first made of successful un- 
travelling. The Dictionary of 
National Biography states that he invented 


blow 


on 


hooks to 
the besiegers 


block up the harbor.” 


which 


der-water 


a submarine boat “which was navigable, 
without the use of artificial light, from 
Westminster to Greenwich.” This story 


was believed by the famous physicist Boyle, 
who refers to Drebbel in his ‘Spring of the 


Air’ (1662). We hear no more about the 
subject until the American Revolution, 
when, proper conditions being realized in 


offensive coast operations conducted 


against a determined people of exceptional 
mechanical ingenuity, submarine warfare 
was in- 


by David 


notions 
partially developed 

native of Saybrook, Connecti- 
(not Maine, as Mr. Fyfe states), who 
built In 1775 ‘the first practical submarine 
the first of which any detailed 
account is extant.’’ In it one Sergeant Ezra 
Lee, in 1776, made an attempt, which almost 
blow the sixty-four-gun 
ship Magle, while at anchor off Governor's 
Island. 


according to our modern 


vented and 
Bushnell, a 
eut 


boat, and 


succeeded, to up 
His mode of operation was to dive 
beneath the water and fix a torpedo to the 
ship's The 
fifty 


bottom by means of a screw. 


torpedo contained one hundred and 
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pounds of gunpowder, to be exploded, after 
a certain lapse of time, by clockwork. Bush- 
nell was shortly followed by another Amer- 
ican, the celebrated Fulton, who, in 1801, in 
the harbor of Brest, descended in a plung- 
ing boat of his own devising to the depth 
of twenty-five feet, and there remained for 
an hour. ‘Satisfied with the performance 
of his boat,’’ says Barnes in his ‘Submarine 
Warfare’ (New York, 1869), “he next made 
numerous experiments with his submarine 
bombs, to which he now gave the name of 
‘torpedoes,’ and baptized the boat Nau- 
tilus.”” As the French Government would 
neither adopt nor further his schemes, he 
went to London, and in May, 1804, laid them 
before the English Ministry. Pitt alone ap- 
proved; the others scouted the idea, and 
thought, with Lord St. Vincent, that ‘Pitt 
was the greatest fool that ever existed, to 
encourage a mode of war which they who 
commanded the seas did not want, and 
which, if would deprive them 
or at.”’ 

The subject slumbered during the long 
years of peace that followed the Napoleonic 
wars, and it awoke only during our own Re- 
bellion, when, for the first time in history, a 
man-of-war was actually destroyed by a 
plunging boat; the United States steamer 
Housatonic being blown up in 1864 by a 
“David,” off Charleston Bar. The general 
unrest which characterized the closing dec- 
ades of the last century proved exceptionally 
fertile in warlike inventions, and the sub- 
marine boat gained a development which 
has made it, as Mr. Fyfe says, ‘‘no longer 
an ingenious toy.” 

A successful plunging boat must possess 
ability to navigate on the surface for the 
approach; ability to descend for the attack 
to any given depth, at will; ability to main- 
tain that depth within very close limits; 
ability to steer a straight course when 
either afloat or submerged; habitability for 
a reasonable length of time in either con- 
dition; ability to discharge a Whitehead tor- 
pedo without endangering stability or flota- 
tion; absolute certainty of returning to the 
surface when desired; sufficient speed, the 
more the better: ample range of action; 
freedom from breakdowns to machinery; 
freedom from internal accidents; ability to 
discover and to aim at the target. 

We cannot do better than to refer to Mr. 
Fyfe’s book the reader who desires to know 
how these requirements have been met in 
the various types of submarine boats which 
have come so prominently before the public 
in recent years. There seems to be little 
doubt that the Holland class, named after 
its American inventor, commands the most 
confidence, although even this is still 
open to great improvement, especially in the 
two last respects just enumerated. With- 
out entering into detail, it may be briefly 
stated that the present Holland is shaped 
like a cigar, is about fifty-four feet long, 
and about ten feet in greatest diameter; 
is driven by a single screw operated by a 
gasoline engine at the surface, or by an 
electric motor and storage battery when 
submerged. The horizontal rudders which 
move her up or down are so satisfactory 
in thelr operation that the desired plane of 
submersion is maintained within a few 
inches. Should the engines stop, a small 
reserve of buoyancy, which may be increas- 
ed if necessary, brings the boat to the top 
of the water. Compressed air carried in 
flasks keeps the atmosphere respirable. 


successful, 





The only serious accidents yet experi- 
enced in the Holland class are explosions 
attributed to the hydrogen gas given off by 
the storage battery. This source of danger 
can doubtless be eliminated or controlled, 
leaving the difficulty of seeing as the com- 
mon and insuperable obstacle to the as- 
sured employment of the submarine of all 
types. Any swimmer knows how hard it is, 
when in the water, to see beyond a very 
short distance. Let him put himself inside 
a four-inch bronze turret, just awash, with 
narrow slits for peepholes, and then find his 
enemy on a dark night if he can. Practical- 
ly, he will stay on the surface and scout 
for his quarry till discovered; but even 
then his horizon is greatly narrowed, for a 
man standing on a raft cannot see very 
far, especially in gloom or in thick weather. 
It is difficult to imagine a means by which 
this fundamental and physical inconve- 
nience can be_ satisfactorily overcome. 
Again, the submarine has at present a 
speed of only seven or eight knots as 
against her enemy’s possible sixteen to 
twenty. These two limitations indicate the 
tactical reply to the submarine (masking 
lights at night, keeping in motion at fair 
speed, and throwing out lines of picket 
boats), while they suggest, at the same 
time, that the best réle of the submarine 
will probably be the defence of harbors, and, 
particularly, keeping a blockading fleet well 
off shore, and under the continual strain of 
ceaseless vigilance. ‘‘For the purposes of 
coast defence, the submarine may be said 
to have fairly established its value,’ says 
our author; “the knowledge that such craft 
were ‘in being’ would have a deterrent in- 
fluence upon an admiral attacking a fort or 
contemplating a blockade, and in all prob- 
ability the days of close blockade are over.” 

Further than this it would not be prudent 
to go with our author in his forecast. To 
use the submarine in offensive warfare she 
must be vastly improved in the way of 
habitability, for she cannot be carried 
about by larger vessels, as some overzealous 
partisans suggest. Time was when battle- 
ships so carried small torpedo boats for the 
mélée of close action. This practice has 
disappeared with other plans for supplant- 
ing the gun, still the unchallenged arbiter of 
naval battles. That the submarine has its 
use no one can deny; doubtless its greatest 
value will be found in allaying public alarm, 
and permitting good citizens and timorous 
non-combatants to sleep in peace, secure 
in the knowledge that a submarine ‘“de- 
fends” the port. We are not likely, in our 
day, to see the battle-ship relegated to a 
museum, and naval fights reduced to diving 
contests. Nor need the man behind the gun 
fear the loss of his prestige until shorn of 
it in the crucial experiment of actual war. 


The conviction that the submarine, how- 
ever -successful, will, at most, have but a 
restricted field and a minor part in the 
great operations of future maritime con- 
flicts, receives support from the Annual of 
the Office of Naval Intelligence, which 
records impartially the facts and not the 
theories of the world’s naval progress. The 
current number devotes some three pages 
in all to submarine boats, out of sixty-five 
taken up with notes on ships and torpedo- 
boats in the 500 which comprise the work. 
Ordnance and armor, on the other hand, 
absorb no less than 112. The proportion or 


disproportion may nét be significant, but, 
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at least, it excites comment. As to the 
French submarine craft, by far the most 
numerous contingent, the Annual calmly 
remarks: ‘‘While the published accounts 
always, or nearly always, give unstinted 
praise and pronounce the experiment a suc- 
cess, the fact remains that details are rare- 
ly given, and the success obtained is prob- 
ably not so great as usually described in 
the press.”” It is, by the way, impossible 
to avoid the suspicion that the vogue of the 
submarine is to some extent due to its 
promise to set the poorer and weaker 
Powers on an equality with their richer and 
stronger rivals. 

Mr. Fyfe’s style is simple and pleasing, 
but the frequent repetitions of fact and 
opinion which mark his pages suggest that 
the work itself was made by the hasty 
collating of several distinct essays. The 
proof-reading is execrable, especially in the 
matter of dates; there is no index. The 
typography is excellent, but the paper is 
of that highly calendered variety dear to 
the cheap magazine and wearying to the 


eye. None the less, we must share Sir E. 
J. Reed’s opinion that this ‘is a most 
timely and highly instructive work, and 


one which gives to the non-technical world 
an extremely good review of all that has 
been done in the way of submarine war- 
vessels, while the technical man into whose 
hands it may come will be compelled, by 
its great interest and by its clever record 
of facts, to read every page of it.”’ 


Asiatic Russia. By George Frederick Wright. 
In two volumes. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
1902. 

The Real Siberia. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
Works on Asiatic Russia are multiplying 

apace; in fact, the world, including the Rus- 

sians themselves, is just awakening to the 


By John Foster Fraser. 
1902. 


full importance of the subject. Then, 
too, the Trans-Siberian Railway, which 
is now open to any one, is so new 
that foreign passengers still feel a lit- 
tle like explorers whose duty it is 


to relate their discoveries to their fellow- 
men, The immense resources and possibil- 
ities of the huge regions hitherto so little 
known are attracting wider and wider at- 
tention. There is a demand for good bovuks 
about them, for we have none too many, 
especially in English. Mr. Wright has put 
into his two bulky, though really rather 
shert volumes, a mass of valuable facts, 
most of them not easily accessible to the 
average reader. He has given us an ex- 
cellent succinct account of the geography, 
history, and general conditions of Asiatic 
Russia at the present time. Although as 
a geologist he devotes some little space to 
scientific topics that will not greatly in- 
terest most of his readers, history and po!- 
itics are not neglected. His description of 
the exploration and conquest of Siberia is 
particularly good, and his tone throughout 
is moderate and sensible. 

It is only when we come to the political 
reflections that we feel inclined to 
cise. For some reason or other, very few 
writers about Russia seem to be able 
steer a middle course between apology and 
denunciation. Mr. Wright is an apologist, 
which is better than the reverse, but thi: 
is the weakest side of his book. 
miration of courage and 


criti- 


to 


In his ad 


success he fre 
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quently glosses over unscrupulousness; 
of his statements are misleading, 
usually by their omissions, and occasional- 
ly he provokes a smile. For 


describing the “Occupation of 


some 


instance, in 
Turkestan, 
he declares that, after the seizure of Merv, 
“without further bloodshed Russia at 
length, in 1883, reached her natural boun 
dary,”’ but he omits to mention that 
years later the Russians, after killing or 
wounding in battle some 500 Afghans, ex- 
tended the said boundary. Instead, he goes 
on to assure us that “‘the alarm of the Eng- 
lish at the advance of Russia towards India 


two 


in this direction has long since subsided, in 
view 
the applying themselves 
the development of the country and to the 
maintenance of peace upon the border.” 
This Still 
more despotic 


of the evident good faith with which 


Russians are to 


conclusion is rather steep. 
the remark that the 
power ‘of the mir, or peasant community, to 
banish to Siberia its objectionable or bur- 
densome members 
able in principle from the increasing exer- 
cise of ‘local option’ which is characteristic 
of so many American communities.’’ It is 
also strange to find an American maintain 
ing that “it augurs well for the Siberian 
part of Russia that it is not open to indis- 
criminate immigration, but that it has been 
reserved for the natural increase of the in- 
digenous population and for Russian emi- 


$0 1S 


“is searcely distinguish- 


grants. In this way a unity can be pre- 
served.”’ And he supports this proposition 
by pointing out the decline in the birth- 
rate in the United States since (or, as he 


seems to believe, because of) the large im- 
migration of the last half-century. When 
speaking of the pastoral Khirghiz, whose 
situation is unquestionably becoming 
worse as time goes on, Mr. Wright, while 
admitting that, in the Government of Tur- 
gai between 1882 and 1896, “‘there has been a 
diminution 355,000 horses, 60,000 cattle, 
60,000 camels, about 700,000 sheep,”’ 
cheerfully “But the and 
camels, above a certain number, are non- 
their diminution is a sign of 
prosperity rather than the contrary.’’ How 
the cattle and the sheep? Finally, 
the statement that “in many respects Rus- 


of 
and 
horses 


adds: as 


productive, 


about 


sia is the most tolerant of all govern- 
ments,’’ though it is often made by Rus- 
sians themselves, shows an extraordinary 


delusion on their part, and is absurd in 


the mouth of an Anglo-Saxon. 

There are a number of other dicta of this 
sort that we might but they do 
not seriously lessen the value of a work 
which can, after all, be 
the public as in the main really sound anda 


criticise, 


recommended to 


full of useful information. 
Mr. Fraser’s ‘The Real Siberia’ is less 
ambitious. Starting out loaded with the 


usual English prejudice, as he freely ad- 
mits, and innocent of any knowledge of the 
country he was to visit, the author jour- 
neyed to the Pacific and back. 
written a book to enlighten those of his 
countrymen who remain in his previous 
state of ignorance. His volume has no pre- 
tensions to be anything more than a mere 
sketch of travel and observation, but it 
reads pleasantly, and its general tone is 
characterized by cheery common-sense. 
What Mr. Fraser gets at second hand is 
less trustworthy. His worst slip is the 
statement that “in Western Siberia a grant 
of some thirty-two English square miles is 


He has now 
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! 
made to every man, and in some cases there 
is an additional grant o ix miles of for- 
ests."" If the writer had said acres in both 


cases instead of mil he 


not far from the truth 


One Thousand American Fungi: Uow to 
Select and Cook the Edible: How to Dis 
tinguish and Avoid the Poisonous By 
Charles Mclivains isted by Robert K 
Macadam. Indianapolis The Bowe1 
Merrill Company 1902 
rhis substantial quarto of 704 pages 

frankly written by an amateur for ama 

teurs, and must be judged according! i 

is not in any way intended to rival 

monogra@phs as those by Prof. W. G. Far 

low of Harvard or by Prof. Charles H 

Peck, the New York State Botanist of 

course, Mr. Meclivaine has borrowed freely 

from Professor Peck's report on the 

Boletus, and other similar treatis« but he 

has attempted to present the ma in 

highly popular form 

\s a book for amateurs Mr. Mclivaine’s 
at once comes into competition with four 
others ‘Edible Toadstool and Mush 
rooms,’ by the late W. Hamilton Gibson 


(Harper & Bros.); ‘Among the Mushrooms 


by Ellen M. Dallas and Caroline A. Bur 

gin (Philadelphia Drexel Biddle); ‘The 
Mushroom Book,’ by Nina L. Marshall 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.); and ‘Studies of 
American Fungi,’ by Prof. George Francis 
Atkinson of Cornell (Ithaca Andru & 
Church). Of these Mr. Gibson's is unque 

tionably the most beautiful, but it is so 
scrappy and incomplete that it is of little 
value to the mushroom hunter. The ex 


quisite illustrations have started more than 


one person afield, fired with ycologic 
zeal, but in a few days the enthusiast 
learns that Mr. Gibson did little more than 
get up a pretty picture-book. Then, too 
the price places it beyond the reach of 
many. ‘Among the Mushrooms’ contains 
some good reproductions of photographs 
and some fair color print but otherwise 
it is nearly useless. The mushrooms are 


classified 
cording to structure; 


according to color rather than ac- 
an arrangement that 
the 


Mushroom 


most superficial 
Book,’ like all 
Doubleday, 
The pho- 
tail 
extraordinarily 
Marshall 
variety 


only to 
‘The 
the nature books published by 
Page & Co., is finely illustrated. 
tographs give the most minute de 
the 


can appeal 


observer. 


and 


color prints are vivid 
Miss 
least 
genus, and of 


than one. A 


de- 
each 
commoner genera more 
of her 
vague 


and accurate usually 


scribes at one under 


the 


considerable number 


descriptions, however, are too to 


serve as guides, and her book as a whole 


is exasperatingly incomplete. A man may 


in an afternoon in the woods find three or 


four of the Lactarius quite as interesting 
and important as the two which she men- 
tions. Indeed, the Lactarius Deliciosus, 
the most valuable of the family for the 
table, she omits entirely; and Oo on 
throughout the work. Professor Atkinson's 
‘Studies,’ which costs the same price as 
‘The Mushroom Book,’ is indubitably su- 
perior in every respect but one, the num- 
ber of colored plates The ‘Studies’ con- 
tains but six, ‘The Mushroom Book’ twen- 
ty-four. The difference is almost made up 
by Professor Atkinson's many half-tone re- 
productions of perfect photographs He 
describes many more varieties than Miss 
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Marshall, and his descriptions are in the 
main more detailed. Any one who has both 
books will find himself relying chiefly on 
Professor Atkinson’s and supplementing it 
by an occasional reference to a colored 
plate in Miss Marshall’s. For example, 
Professor Atkinson describes’ thirteen 
species of the Lactarius as against Miss 
Marshall's two. Nevertheless, his book is 
far from complete, as the mushroom collec- 
tor will discover the first day he uses it. 
if the author would fill in the gaps, add 
twenty or thirty colored plates, and issue a 
second edition at the same price, he would 
win the gratitude of every amateur and 
professional mycologist in the country. 

The chief merit of Mr. McIlvaine’s book, 
to return to the one before us, is its com- 
pleteness. He identifies about a thousand 
species—roughly speaking, three times as 
many as Atkinson. A comparison of the 
number of species distinguished under sev- 
eral common genera by the three writers 


may be of interest. 


Mar- At- Mcll- 


shall. kinson. vaint. 
Re ey eee re 9 13 23 
Se ear” 5 16 20 
DE -dccGrchcakemenwee a 20 17 125 
REINENED 2. a5» 6.5.0:b Bele S04 2 4 23 
ee Ss 9 20 
NN PR rer 2 13 34 
DEEL Wake vin bo Kee Sirw'y ek vas 3 9 25 
DD beach sav evexdnened l 10 7 
NUL. nics 5 ote ino Lice os 9 16 
Ps ctvebusreasanes 9 11 22 
SOU Wereee scbencsesene 3 S 45 


The figures in the table hardly do jus- 
tice to Professor Atkinson, for what de- 
scriptions he gives generally excel in clear- 
ness and accuracy. One trouble with Mr. 
Melivaine is that he identifies almost too 
many species. He is often inclined to class 
as separate species what Professor Atkin- 
son would regard as minor variations in 
the form of one species. The result is that 
the reader is puzzled to distinguish small 
differences and is sometimes hindered rath- 
er than helped. On the whole, however, 
in spite of possible confusions and inac- 
curacies, Mr. MclIlvaine’s book must enable 
the student to identify many species that 
are not even mentioned in the other four 
books. 

The work contains thirty-two colored 
plates, but, as they are reproductions of 
water-color sketches, they are less accu- 
rate and detailed than the colored plates 
offered by Miss Marshall and Professor At- 
kinson. The half-tones from photographs 
are entirely satisfactory. The size and 
weight of the book, and the price, must 
zive the average purchaser pause, What 
the mushroom hunter needs is a book with 
Miss Marshall's colored plates, Professor 
Atkinson’s half-tones, the completeness 
that Mr. McIlvaine attempts, and Professor 
Atkinson's lucidity and exactness. There 
are rumors of a magnum opus by Professor 
Warlow to fill all these wants, but in the 
meantime the waiting world ought to buy 
many copies of something less pretentious. 


@utlines of Criminal Law.—A Selection of 
Cases Illustrative of English Criminal 
Law. By Courtney Stanhope Kenny. Two 
volumes. Cambridge (Eng.): University 
Press; New York: Macmilian. 1902. 


The author of these volumes justifies their 
appearance by the fact that he has lectured 
on criminal law at Cambridge for a quar- 
ter of a century—“a period long enough to 


afford even the least competent lecturer 
some opportunity of ascertaining what 
principles, and what illustrations, are so 





successful in arresting the attention and 
impressing the memory of students as to 
be worth putting before them in the ear- 
liest manual which they peruse.” A brief 
examination will convince the reader that 
no excuse was necessary for these publica- 
tions. It is difficult to imagine a more 
perfect expository style than that of the 
lectures, and the fine distinctions which 
the nature of the subject requires are made 
with admirable clearness. When a lec- 
turer brings such qualifications to his task 
it is not surprising that he should find, as 
Mr. Kenny has done, that law students re- 
gard criminal law as one of the most attrac- 
tive portions of their work. Presumptively, 
these lectures are meant for those who take 
up the law as a profession; but they will 
be useful to many older men when called 
on to discharge the duties of a justice of 
the peace. While our law has diverged 
trom that of England, the principles of the 
two systems remain substantially the same, 
and the procedure is in most respects sim- 
ilar. For this, and for other reasons, these 
lectures will be found invaluable by Ameri- 
can readers. 

With nearly fifty bodies constantly en- 
gaged in law-making, we cannot expect to 
approach the comparatively symmetrical 
development of criminal law attained in 
England. It is true that Parliament has 
not yet been induced to codify this law, but 
many useful statutes have been passed, and 
the judges have exerted a steady pressure 
in the direction of improvement. In some 
of our States, procedure compares favor- 
ably with that of England, but in most of 
them it is decidedly inferior. This is part- 
ly due to our practice of electing judges, 
which fills the bench with politicians, and 
partly to the incessant changes caused by 
the cacoethes legiferendi. We are inclined 
however, to attribute much importance to 
the fact that the right of the citizen to 
prosecute criminally, at least in the case 
of graver offences, has been practically 
abolished in this country. This right is 
vested in the functionary generally known 
as the District Attorney, and he exercises 
it, in the larger cities, at his pleasure. The 
prosecution of criminals having ceased to 
be a part of the occupation of the general 
practitioner, their defence has also passed 
out of his hands. In such a city as New 
York few lawyers know anything of crimi- 
nal law, and those who are familiar with it 
have a clientéle largely, if not exclusively, 
composed of criminals. The results have 
been prejudicial, not only to procedure, but 
also to the law itself; and the plight of an 
innocent person accused of crime and oblig- 
ed to employ a ‘“‘Tombs-lawyer’’ for his de- 
fence is certainly deplorable. 

This is not the place to enumerate the 
particulars in which the Criminal Law hag 
been improved, or to consider those in 
which it is susceptible of improvement, 
tempting as such a review is made by Mr. 
Kenny's exposition. We can mention only 
the prevalent theory concerning exemption 
from responsibility caused by insanity. 
“Within a century,’’ Mr. Kenny tells us, 
“go eminent a statesman as Windham could 
urge in Parllament the view that even the 
insane criminal ought to be hanged 
for his crime ‘for example’s sake.’’’ But 
this was never the law, nor, on the other 
hand, has the mere existence of insanity 
sufficed for exemption. Not very long ago 
inedical experts inclined to take this view; 
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but observation appears to have establish- 
ed the fact that many insane persons are 
influenced by the fear of punishment. Hence 
English law now distinguishes two classes 
of insane persons—those who are not af- 
fected by the terrors of the law, and those 
who, as Lord Bramwell said, “would not 
have yielded to their insanity if a police- 
man had been at their elbow.”’ In this 
country, “irresistible impulse’ is recogniz- 
ed as a defence; but the English courts hes- 
itate to admit it. Nor does their law 
seem to regard insanity as a circumstance 
that may mitigate punishment, although in 
practice it is often so treated. Much the 
same may be said of drunkenness. 

The ‘Select Cases’ constitute an admir- 
able repertory of criminal law. Few of 
them are taken from our reports, and many 
of them are of high antiquity. We must 
complain that they are sometimes enigmat- 
ical, in not stating whether the trial re- 
sulted in conviction or acquittal. They may 
be described, as the Scotchman did the 
definitions in the dictionary, as ‘‘Bra’ sto- 
ries, but unco’ short’; nevertheless, it is a 
relief to escape from the frightful verbos- 
ity which is the besetting sin of our judges. 
Taken together, these volumes constitute 
a corpus juris of which the English peo- 
ple may well be proud. Our lawyers, and 
especially our judges, should welcome 
them; and they deserve the attention of all 
who care to understand our institutions. 


Madame de Pompadour. By H. Noel Wil- 
liams. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1902. 


This volume proves the continuance of 
interest that pertains to a century in which 
the direct action of women on the principal 
affairs or relations of life has become a 
commonplace for historical remark. Few 
commentators, however, add the obvious 
note that during that very time (especially 
in France) the rights and legal status of 
the sex obtained a minimum of recognition. 
It is one of the principal objects of Mr. 
Williams’s voluminous study to show how, 
by dint of natural ability, sheer feminine 
persistence, and unscrupulous use of apy 
effective means, a king’s favorite—herself a 
bourgeoise—succeeded in imposing her will 
on the most uncompromisingly aristocratic 
society of her time, and, through want of 
genuine administrative capacity, hastened 
the break-up of the very conditions that she 
sought to control single-handed. 

The story has become familiar from oft- 
en telling; it is excellently summed up in 
Mr. Perkins’s ‘France under Louis XV.,’ in 
the following decisive words: “A history of 
her rule would be properly entitled France 
under Mme. de Pompadour. She had 
the ambition of a Catharine II. without 
her intellect.’’ To the severity of this his- 
torical judgment, from which there is now 
no admissible appeal, Mr. Williams would 
attach a set of considerations, not by way 
of posthumous exculpation, but in the in- 
terest of serene impartiality. His own 
discussion of the political réle of Jeanne 
Poisson is as uncompromising an arraign- 
ment as an enemy could wish; though, it 
must be said, there is yet ample room in 
his treatise for adequate attention to the 
fever of megalomania which misled an un- 
scrupulous woman into the belief that her 
judgment of situations and suitable men 
was sound. Both her dismissals and her 
appointments, as Mr. Williams admits, were 
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urged by private considerations or enmi- 
ties, and all in view of advancing her fa- 
vorites. Her proscription or exclusion lists 
contain the names of the only men able to 
cope with the problems of government, for- 
eign policy, or war. Her pet general was 
routed at Rossbach. Her ignorance of co- 
lonial affairs cost France, on our side of 
the Atlantic, the influence which neither 
language, nor race feeling, nor religious 
earnestness has yet succeeded in reinstat- 
ing. This collective (but now somewhat 
banal) charge might find some palliation 
if Mr. Williams, or any one else, could 
show under this mass of bungling the mo- 
tive of affection for either her royal lover 
or the common country of both. Through 
a discreet footnote (p. 366) we discover 
that even in these natural impulses her 
present biographer believes her to have 
been wanting. We find, as an offset to this, 
several chapters devoted to the generally 
neglected credit side of La Pompadour’s 
account with posterity. It amounts, in brief, 
to assistance given to a few men of letters 
and artists, to encouragement of the porce- 
lain-workers at Sévres, to the foundation 
of the Ecole Militaire, and to unfailing gen- 
erosity towards those she liked 
they worked her will. 

In the above summary, we have not point- 
ed out the range of Mr. Williams’s studies, 
which, with the help of a page of bibliog- 
raphy, he might have spared his readers 
the labor of verifying in his numerous 
footnotes. It may be observed, however, 
that the weight of his attention seems to 
have been directed chiefly to the writers 
of detail in history, such as the Goncourts, 
whose well-known interest in the minutie 
of documentation so often obscures the 
breadth of view essential to great historical 
writing. As a countervailing result, many 
pages in this work present for the first 
time to English readers, in extremely at- 
tractive form, several episodes of pictur- 
esque, if secondary, character. The ac- 
counts of Madame de Pompadour’s theatri- 
cal undertakings and of Latude’s escapades 
and impostures are given in spirited fash- 
ion. The French quotations show careful 
revision; not so the words and phrases 
casually introduced, When Madame de Pom- 
padour tacitly consented to, or even assist- 
ed, the infamies of the Parc aux Cerfs, she 
did not play the part of an ‘“‘entremetteur” 
(p. 208); and the haute monde (p. 286) of 
Paris never existed outside of an English 
book. The volume, however, is eminent- 
ly readable, and will doubtless further rec- 
ommend itself to libraries, public or pri- 
vate, by the beauty of its form and its ex- 
cellently selected illustrations. 
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European and Japanese Gardens. 
phia: Henry T. Coates & Co. 
162, ill., $1.50. 


We have here a series of papers recent- 
ly read before the American Institute of 
Architects. Of late years the literature of 
garden design has grown apace, but its 
growth has included no book of moderate 
cost which offers so many views of impor- 
tant examples as does the one whose title 
we record above. The pictures are well 
chosen and include plans of many cele- 
brated gardens. The text is by sundry 
writers. Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin of Colum- 
bia College gives an account of the origin 
and development of the Italian gar- 
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den. The spirit that animated the 
men of the Renaissance in the mak- 
ing of their gardens, the genius of 


their style, the response of their designs 
to their manners, customs, traditions, cli- 
mate, and to the spirit of their times—is 
brought out with the utmost clearness. So 
complete a picture of the garden in Italy 
is presented that come away from it 
fully prepared to follow its influence be- 
yond the Alps. In his paper on French 


we 


gardening, Mr. John Galen Howard tells 
how the art of Italy, in its new home, 
became a thing far different from its 
prototype. So commanding a_— genius 


was its acknowledged master, André Le 
Notre, that in any study of French gar- 
dening his work must fill a large 
and to this rule Mr. Howard's essay offers 
no exception. For him Le Nétre is the 
Shakspere of gardening work de- 
serves and receives his most sympathetic 
study and enthusiastic praise. English 
Gardens, as seen by Mr. R. Clipston Stur- 
gis, present an entire contrast to such 
vast conceptions as Versailles and Fon- 
tainbleau. For him the chief interest of 
gardening in England centres about the 
simpler work, the smaller and less pre- 
tentious gardens seeming in every way the 
more perfect. He attempts no account of 
English gardening as a whole, either his- 
torical or descriptive, but dwells upon 
some of its distinguishing characteristics, 
such as the desire for privacy and sep- 
aration, the division of the grounds ac- 
cording to their use, the high standard 
so general in maintenance. His love of 
the simple and homely in English gar- 
dens and of the reasonableness of their 
arrangement comes from a knowledge of 
the subject to be gained only from the 
gardens themselves. The brief notes that 
accompany the excellent views of Japanese 
gardens are by K. Honda, who describes 
the Hill and Flat gardens in the finished, 
rough and intermediate styles, and gives 
an account of the accessories proper to 
the several sorts of Japanese garden, 

The papers, in spite of their diverse 
origin, hang together well. The book is 
worth having, not only on account of its 
beautiful illustrations, but because it treats 
its subjects sanely and intelligently. 
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This is an important work on an impor- 
tant subject, being a record of life and art 
in ‘‘ The City of the Violet Crown.’’ It 
begins with the founding of the city and 
traces its rise and fall through each succes- 
sive ‘‘age,’’ 

The author has repeopled Athens of old 
and presented a picture of the living. The 
copious illustrations were made by the au- 
thor for a better understanding of the text, 
making the book not only entertaining, but 
serving a useful purpose. It throws many 
side lights on a well studied subject. 


8v0, 520 pages, 130 pictures, $2.40 
net (postage 18c. ) 


THE CENTURY CO. 
Union. Square, New York 

















Nov. 20, 1902] The Nation. 

















Recent Important Biographies 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
By George E. Woodberry 


“Exce penny thorough and comprehensive."’— Boston Transcript. 
“ The final authority on its subject.”— New York Mail and Express. 


l6mo, $1.10 wet. (Postpaid-$1.20.) 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


“Every lover of Longfellow will be grateful to Mr. Higginson.’’— The Nation, N. ¥. 
“Happily couples strength with grace, and finality with charm.”’— Boston Herald. 


l6mo, $1.10 met. (Postpaid $1.20.) 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
By Horace E. Scudder 


“Continuously interesting.” Mr. William D. Howells. 
“Will stand for ali time as his most adequate biography.” —Editor of Harper’s Magazine. 


2 vols. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $3.50 net. (Postpaid $3.79. ) 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 
By John G. Lockhart 


“No gentleman’s library should be without it. In {ts present form itiseven more worthy than ever to 
stand beside its great rival, Boswell’s Johnson.”’— New York Sun. 


Cambridge Edition in 5 vols. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, $10.00. 


CHARLES ELIOT, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
Edited by Charles W. Eliot 


The autobiography of an artist and a treatise onthe making of parks, country estates, gardens, and 
decor&ited grounds. 
“A very unusual book.”— The Outlook, N. ¥. 


Illustrated. 8vo, $3.50 wet, (Postpaid $3.79. ) 





RPRleady in a Few Days 


ROGER WOLCOTT 
By William Lawrence, Bishop of Massachusetts 


This Life of the late Governor of Massachusetts by his life-long friend, Bishop Lawrence, wi 1 be wel- 
comed by the thousands who honored and admired the man. 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.00 met. (Postage extra. ) 





For Sale at all Bookstores. 


ILLWSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., New York and Boston 














SOME OF LITTLE, BROWN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


“‘As vivid and lifelike as Quo Vadis.’’ 


The PHARAOH and the PRIEST 


Alexander Glovatski’s powerful portrayal of Ancient Egypt, 
translated by Jeremiah Curtin. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 
A series of gorgeous pictures and vivid episodes.—N. Y. Herald. 
No novel of ancient Egypt, and pete #8 no history, will convey so 


accurate an impression of the real life of the time as “ The Pharaot 
and the Priest.”— Chicago Chronicle. ™ 


THE STRUGGLE FOR A CONTINENT. 

Edited from the writings of Francis Parkman by 
Prof. Pelham Edgar. Illustrations, maps, etc. 
12mo, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.67. 








AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


In ite Colonial -“ National Periods. By Prof. Lo- 
renzo Sears of Brown University. 14 
$1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.66. aan aa 


A pecullarly interesting volume for the student 
of our own literature. Prof Sears’ survey is brought 
down to date, but its chief interest les tn its com 
prehensive treatment of the colonial perlod. 

N.Y. Commercial Advertiser 


GLIMPSES OF CHINA AND CHINESE HOMES 


By Epwarp 8. Morse, author of * Japanese Homes and Their Surro ” 

- ; oundings ustratec 

the author. 12mo, gilt top. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.63. Illustrated by 
“ An unusually attractive book. . . Despite his modest disclaimer he used his e luring 

stay in China to better purposes than most travellers who had bette ; yes during his short 

for and what to deacribe "—N. Y. Sun 10 Had better opportunities. He knew what to look 


The work has been accomplished with remarkable 
skill and x! je do not remember to have 
seen a feat of this sort done with such success. 

— Chicago Tribune. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 254 Washington St., Boston 











The Clarendon 
Press 


The Oxford History of 
Music. 


Vol. Il. The Polyphonic Period. Part ! 
Method of Musical Art, 330-1330. By 
H. E. Wooiprings, M.A. 8vo, cloth 
extra, $5.00. 

Vol. IIL. The Music of the Seventeenth 
Century. By C. Hupert H. Parry, 
8vo, cloth, extra, $5.00. 

Ina review of Vol. lL. The Churchman says 
“It is certain that the author has succeede:| 
in giving to musical students by far the 
most important as well asthe most readable 
treatise on medisval music that has ap 
peared in the English language." 


“It {a one of the clearest, best digested and 
best fortified presentations of a diMeult subject 
that ts to be had.” -N. Y. Tribune. 


The Complete Works 
of John Gower. 


Edited from the Manuscripts with In- 
troductions, Notes and Glossaries, by 
G. C. Macautay, M, A, Just published 
Vol. IV. The Latin Works. Svo, 
buckram, $4.00, 


De Necessariis Obser- 
vantiis Scaccarii Dia- 
logus 


Commonly called Dialogus de Scacca 
rio. By Riesarp, Son of Nigel, 
Treasurer of England and Bishop of 
London. Edited by Antuur Hugues 
Cc. G. Crump, and C. Jounson, Svo 


cloth, $4.00. 


The Part of Rheims in 
the Making of the 
English Bible. 


By James G. CarkLetrox, D.D. &vo, 
cloth, $3.15. 


The Lay of Havelok the 
Dane. 


Circa A. D. 1310 Reflited from the 
Unique MS. Land 108, in the Bod 
leian Library, Oxford. By the Rev. 
WaLTeR W. Skat, Litt.D., ete. 
Extra F-cap, 8vo, cloth, #1.10, 


. . * 
Physiological Histology 
Methods and Theory. By Gustav 
Many, M.D., C.M. Edin., B.Sc. Oxon, 
Senior Demonstrator of Physiology 
in the University of Oxford. 
S¥o, cloth, ®5.00 


For Sale by all Booksellers Send for 
Catalogue 


Oxford University Press, 


AMERICAN BRANCH, 
91 & 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons Publish This Week: 





The most important contribution of many years to the literature of Exploration and Discovery in America 


UNKNOWN MEXICO 


A record of five years’ exploration among the tribes of the western Sierra Madre ; 
in the Tierra Caliente of Tepic and Jalisco and among the Tarrascos of Michoacan 


By CARL LUMHOLTZ, M.A. 


Member of the Royal Society of Science of Norway, author of “Among Cannibals,” etc. 


In two elaborate volumes of goo pages, illustrated with 250 photographs taken by Dr. Lumuotrz, together with 15 
plates lithographed in full color, and three maps. Large 8vo, $12.00 met (expressage additional). 





An elaborate book about New York 


New York Sketches 
By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 


With many illustrations by Henry McCarter, Jutes Guerin, 
Everett Sunn, and others. 


”» 


‘¢ This is the great modern city in its full tide, 


$2.00 met. (Postage 11 cents. ) 





A new and sumptuous edition 


eo e e 
Italian Cities 
By E. H. and E. W. BLASHFIELD 
With 48 full-page illustrations in tint from photographs. 


‘Contains the sanest, most catholic, and most conclusive art criticism 
of recent times.’’— Atdantic. 


Two volumes. $5.00 met. 





PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 





The Private Soldier Vnder 
Washington 
By Cuarztes Knowtes Botton, Libra- 


rian of the Boston Atheneum. Fully 
: ; ey DREWS, 
illustrated from original sources. 


$1.25 net. (Postage 18 cents. ) 


gestion from some 


Contents: I. Origin of the Army.—II. 
legend. 


Maintaining the Forces.—III. Material Needs, 
—IV. Firelock and Powder.—V. Officer and 
Private. —VI. Camp Duties.—VII. Camp Di- 
versions. —-VIII. Hospital and Prison Ships. — 
IX. The Army in Motion.—X. The Private 
Himself. 





A BRILLIANT STORY 


Vive I’Empereur 
By Mary Ramonp Suipman An- 


Illustrated in color by F. 
C. Yohn, $1.00. 


The historical side of this story is a sug- 
half-told Napoleonic 
It is a most stirring love-story and 
in addition is full of amusing character and 
incident. The most of the action takes place 
in an old castle on the Irish coast. 
Marshal Ney is the young lover in the tale. 


New Amsterdam and Its 
People: 


STUDIES SOCIAL AND TOPO- 
GRAPHICAL OF THE TOWN 
UNDER DUTCH AND 
EARLY ENGLISH 
RULE 


By J. H. Innes. With maps and plans, 


A son of and with many views, portraits, etc. 





Large 8vo, $2. 50 net. ( Postage 16 cts. ) 








A Nonsense Anthology 


Edited by Carotyn Wexts, author of ‘* The Jingle Book,”’ 
etc., $1.25 met. (Postage 11 cts.) 


The first adequate anthology ever attempted. The Kings of Non- 
sense, English and American, are represented by extensive quotations of 


their most delectable achievements, and not only they, but the lesser lights 
as well, so that this volume stands for all that is representative and delight- 
ful and best in this mad-cap department of humor. An amusing analysis 


of nonsense, as an introduction, greatly assists the reader's appreciation. 





Mountaineering in the Sierra 


Nevada 
By Crarence Kinc. With Maps. 12mo, $1.50. 


A new edition of a unique book. The late Clarence King was not 
only an eminent geologist but a writer of real and romantic genius, and 
this, his most important literary work, which has been long out of print, is 
remarkable for its general human and artistic interest, as well as for its value 
as a record of scientific exploration. It is a classic of humor, of romantic 
adventure, of nature descriptions rivalling Ruskin in vividness and power. 





FICTION—A Quarter Million of these Six—FICTION 





60th THOUSAND 30th THOUSAND 60th THOUSAND 
CAPTAIN | G%e LITTLE | The Fortunes¥ 
MACKLIN WHITE OLIVER 
BIRD HORN 
ov By By 
Richard James M. F, Hopkinson 

Harding Davis Barrie Smith 
Illustrated, $1.50 $1.50 Illustrated, $1.50 











55th idiot A 50th THOUSAND 25th THOUSAND 
THE BLUE| RANSON’S | «a VALLEY 
R LLY “ 
siacieietin ster DECISION 
By By 
Henry Richard wah 
van Dyke Harding Davis Wharton 
Full Color, $1.50 } Ilustrations, $150 $1.50 
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